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SEQUENCE OF STUDY AND OF STUDIES 


CHARLES E. LITTLE 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Every subject should lead somewhere. Miscellaneous scraps of many 
subjects remain a medley and cannot produce anything but chaos. This 
applies to the individual pupil in high school as well as to the individual 
student in college and even to the graduate student in university courses. 

I shall describe sequence from two aspects and then suggest their appli- 
cation: (1) in the single study for individual pupil and student; (2) in 
the relationships and interlacings or overlappings of several studies in parallel 
or converging progression; and then as applied (3) in the curricula or pro- 
grams of studies for the individual students and for teaching purposes. 

I. The older subjects which have been well organized are found through 
high school and sometimes through the junior college to be in rather definite 
sequence. This is generally true of mathematics, English, physics, chemistry, 
biology, French, German, Greek, Latin, Spanish and sometimes history, 
geography, and psychology. But frequently, as in the case of modern 
languages and history and the physical sciences, much confusion results when 
they are begun in college, due to being frequently omitted in high school. 
Some college professors have a notion that a beginning course in college is 
a very different matter from a beginning course in the same subject in high 
school and are often accused by their colleagues of wasting the time of some 
freshmen, for example, in chemistry, by including in the same class both those 
who have had a year of chemistry in high school and others who have had 
none. 

What, then, is the essential basis on which to think of sequence in a par- 
ticular study? One factor is the addition of new topics upon the foundation 
of previous topics and another factor is a more thorough elaboration of the 
same topics in higher phases. These topics and their fundamental elements 
would seem to imply the progression of the pupil through them as preliminary 
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to those higher phases, which now become in their turn the new topics. The 
chemistry department could pay heed to these sequences if a clear conception 
could be gained of what these units or elements of topics are. Let me 
illustrate from mathematics and Latin. 


The processes of arithmetic involve addition as one fundamental topic 
which by a reverse process can be made to advance to subtraction: one added 
to or taken from five or fifty illustrates gradually how to add or subtract any 
number. And then the same unit topic, addition, can by short cut be made 
to illustrate multiplication, which is nothing but a formula for one operation 
derived from a series of equal additions. In the next advance to the fourth 
unit topic, the process of division is found to be nothing but a similar short 
formula for a number of equal subtractions. 


The enormous value of the use of the equation is another step involving 
the old topics as elements, but introducing all the arithmetical processes to 
focus on an unknown spot to be clarified in the reasoning. Putting a 
group of known elements equal to another group containing some unknown 
element and then skillfully maneuvering the known elements so as to 
make them unmask the unknown and disclose its value is a triumph. That 
surely is enough to stimulate the imagination of the dullest and to fire one with 
the desire to apply that process to more and more complicated investigations. 
A course of mathematics, therefore, can go from logical step to logical step 
without serious break in the study and with progressive exercise in one of the 
fundamental modes of thinking. 


In the case of a language like Latin, the process cannot be quite so 
logical, but the principles are analogous if not identical. Formal grammar 
year by year can be rather definitely settled as to amount and kind by careful 
analysis of the fundamental rules of the Latin language. And vocabulary 
can be studied somewhat the same way and made almost as definite. 
Byrne’s High School Syntax and Lodge’s Vocabulary of High School 
Latin show the possible unit topics. After the. first year we do not 
need to drill on these same matters of grammar and vocabulary eternally, but 
to progress to the additions in these same fields. Nor should we ask the same 
kind of questions about topics in history and mythology and geography as in 
the previous year, but make concrete and pertinent additions in the following 
years. If our first classical author is to be Caesar, then his vocabulary and 
his grammar will include many things found just with the same value as later 
in Cicero. But Cicero will contain not only new constructions and additional 
new words, but also a considerable variety of history, mythology, and geogra- 
phy different from Cesar. And if Vergil is the next main author and the 
pupil’s first poet, his vocabulary will be found far richer and his grammar 
far more varied than either of the two previous authors; and his whole mode 
of thinking and his whole manner of expression will be an utterly new ex- 
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perience for the high-school pupil. The same fundamental elements of the 
Latin language and Roman literature will be there as in Cesar and Cicero, 
but embroidered with a richness of poetic words and style and mythology 
that must be added as new elements to the sequence of all the other topics. 


And when the college student begins the study of Livy there will be many 
elements in common between Vergil and Livy; those common elements will 
lead from fundamentals of high-school grammar and vocabularv to Livy’s 
special grammar and vocabulary. And above all in the legendary perioa the 
overlappings of Livy with the Aeneid of Vergil are numerous. His prose 
epic in background and in the great figures of Rome’s history, as well as in 
the moral consciousness of Rome’s mission, is so much one with Vergil’s 
Aeneid that definite unit topics can be established (Aeneas, Ascanius, 
Romulus, Scipio, Hannibal; Lavinium, Alba Longa, Carthage, Rome, etc.). 


The student with his next Latin poet, perhaps Horace, will find again a 
great number of topics leading directly out of all his previous study and 
particularly of Vergil. In the one matter of mythology the major deities in 
Vergil are treated with much the same attributes in Horace and the matter 
becomes new only as there are variations and contrasts. This clearly indicates 
that in the study of Horace, by treating the mythology of the two poets 
together, the student need not go around in a circle unconscious of any 
advance. 


With this principle in mind, I believe that definite sequence can be dis- 
covered for all studies. By such an organic unity a new and wholesome sense 
of advance and conscious progress can be secured for each student as he is 
led through a subject. 


II. And now the sequence of studies invites another point of view. The 
new aspect is not vertical in higher and higher levels of a single subject, but 
longitudinal and lateral in the ramifications and interrelationships of subjects. 
The nature and amount of overlapping will depend upon the same unit topics 
as noted before. This interwoven fabric of studies, this tissue and coherence 
of ideas could well form the foundation of the whole program of studies. 
Upon this basis one may judge whether a course is for high school and junior 
college, or for senior college or of graduate rank. 


Suppose we wish to determine the approximate rank an introductory 
course in economics might have. If the student taking economics in college 
has previously had considerable geography and history, surely there would 
be some unit topics inherent in those subjects common to economics and which 
could be acceptable preparation for the economics course, suggesting fresh- 
man or perhaps sophomore rank; without such preliminary related subjects 
it would seem necessary to limit this course to freshman or even high-school 
rank. 
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In the case of French or other modern languages the case could be 
reasoned somewhat in the same manner. If the college student had no 
previous French but had some Latin, the ranking would either be freshman or 
sophomore. But French as a first course without Latin would rank on a 
distinctly lower level. Without some such consideration courses cannot 
be ranked off-hand as freshman or junior or graduate, which I am afraid 
is the haphazard method used. 


Literature is as susceptible of this treatment as language. If a student 
wishes to take, for example, a course in Latin in English translation as a 
course in literature, such a course should be ranked very low, unless the 
student is majoring in English literature and has enough appreciation of 
types of English literature to use this approach to the study of Latin litera- 
ture. History and geography including that of ancient Italy might also be 
a satisfactory approach. Otherwise the only acceptable prerequisite would 
seem to be Latin itself. 


Subjects begun in college or postponed till graduate school must ration- 
ally require some support in related subjects or they can be rated no higher 
than other beginning courses; that is, as for high school or junior college. 


It is perfectly fair to take into account related subjects for high ranking 
if we can be sure that they are vitally related and such as have a number of 
unit topics overlapping and interlacing with each other. It will be much 
sounder to count a group of courses in French and Latin and Spanish than 
to consider any one of them as helped very much by a study of German, 
merely because of the fact, that in German the unit topics cannot be anything 
like so largely overlapping or interlacing as in the first three languages named. 


How, for example, can one justify graduate credit for a first course in 
Sanskrit? It can be justified only when a student has a group of related unit 
topics in other subjects. It would be necessary for such a student to have 
had thorough courses in Latin and Greek, in French and German, and some 
thorough study of ancient history, supplying a large number of related unit 
topics for comparison. Without these rich resemblances supporting a first 
course in Sanskrit it would be so utterly narrow and unrelated as to be not 
only misunderstood in itself but useless and without significance in the 
study of languages and civilization. 


What are the unit topics for courses to support a graduate course in, for 
example, history of education? Would it not be rather history and geogra- 
phy than technical education or pedagogy? Do some of our other graduate 
courses in education have no really substantial undergraduate basis? Is it 
possible that some of them start often in an area of their own and never get 
related to anything except the technicality of schools without touching the 
world of reality in the scholarship of studies? 
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III. As applied to the task of fitting subjects into curricula and of assist- 
ing students in choosing their program of studies the two aspects discussed 
above are again of capital importance. And programs of studies for pros- 
pective teachers also find in these two aspects a far more rational basis than 
in considering studies and curricula merely from the mechanical, financial, 
administrative standpoint. The function of studies is the chief concern; 
and the purpose naturally inherent in subjects, which I am urging depends 
mainly for useful function upon the two aspects of sequence, comes from 
within subjects themselves much more than from outside organization. 


There should not be the blind choice of studies that so often picks a pro- 
gram quite hit and miss. And the usual student as well as the prospective 
teacher is frequently the victim of these uncertainties, being without any 
rational basis for choice. His advisers too are likely to rely on formal 
administrative schedules rather than the functional values of studies. The 
individual student, then, whether picking his subjects for his own education 
or for future teaching, has usually the haziest notions of his own and finds 
his bewilderment too frequently matched by equally hazy guidance from 
others. 

In the preparation of teachers the routine of training is too often without 
any sense of sequence in the two aspects in which I have tried to present it 
above. This routine of training frequently deals so consistently, so narrowly, 
so relentlessly with the mere materials which the teacher is to teach to imma- 
ture pupils, that too frequently no sense of sequence is ever discovered in his 
teaching nor consciously recognized by him in the performance of his daily 
tasks. Let me illustrate by the grade teacher of arithmetic. This teacher is 
usually trained by thorough almost uncompromising review in arithmetic. 
It is argued that the higher branches and principles of mathematics are utterly 
useless for the training of this grade teacher of arithmetic. Granted that 
some of it is wasted, can it not be maintained, on the other hand, that each 
daily lesson ought to lead on to something richer, to a higher phase of arith- 
metic, and so finally to higher branches of mathematics? But suppose the 
meagerly equipped mathematics teacher, while teaching arithmetic in the 
grades, does not know what these higher phases are, does not have any goals 
towards which to aim, how then can one hundred and eighty lessons in the 
year be each one surely and logically marching on towards the goal of a higher 
level, each day towards even the highest levels of mathematics? Without 
this sort of mathematical understanding on the part of the grade teacher 
of arithmetic the instruction is in an air-tight compartment with no windows 
wide open to the free realm of mathematical reasoning. 

The curricula for elementary grades need reconsideration and testing 


for sequence as much as the studies supposed to be needed in the preparation 
of teachers for these grades. I have considerable misgivings about some 
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of the “type-studies” or “large units” or the several other laudable attempts 
to give substance and vital interest to the “reading, writing, and arithmetic” 
dry-era of elementary-school life. Many of these attempts are dealing with 
large ideas integrated from the overlapping and lateral units we have been 
discussing. So far, so good; but there is danger that they contain very often 
too advanced questions for elementary-grade youngsters. Many of them 
belong to a much later epoch of mature thought, after many previous steps 
in the sequence of perhaps several studies, before being combined into such 
a complicated and mature topic as, for example, “The Pennsylvania Railroad” 
for-a fifth grade or “Life and Steamboating on the Mississippi.” Such 
topics without well considered sequence are at least questionable. Even if 
desirable and defensible, the suggestion comes again, that the principle 
on which these larger units shall be constructed depends upon some sort of 
rational sequence in the several fields of knowledge out of which the smaller 
topics of the larger units shall be chosen. Lack of this principle may explain 
why many of these so-called “large units” have proved as dull and disap- 
pointing as some of the traditional things they were designed to supplant. 
Incidentally, the preparation of the teachers in these grades would require an 
enormous range of sequence in the subjects out of which the “large units” 
have to be constructed. This may be thought almost an unreasonable de- 
mand, but it would not be unreasonable to demand of elementary teachers 
extensive material in at least two lines of sequence, sufficient to exemplify 
and enforce the principle. This would result in surer soundness of the 
teacher’s own culture or scholarship or skill (whatever you like to call it) 
and more certainty for the pupil’s right adjustment to his culture and position 
in life. 

My hope is that we can have more of our abler teachers of subjects, more 
of our abler thinkers and students of education engage in attacking together 
these questions of functional value in studies and of functional curricula 
from the standpoint of unit topics in the studies themselves. I believe there 
are great possibilities for thorough investigations systematically and scien- 
tifically centered on the instructional aspects of studies interpreted from 
their inner nature. I am suggesting as the key to this type of investigation 
that unit topics be analyzed, isolated, compared, and made more concrete and 
objective than former neglect has left them. This, in my opinion, holds far 
more promise of usefulness for making functional curricula and for guiding 
students in their program of studies than by studying from the outside the 
present-day practice in any number or variety of schools. It is worth some- 
thing, of course, to see what is now being taught in all manner of schools, 
good, bad, and indifferent, from which inference can be made of the functions 
in life for all and the positions for which teachers should be prepared. This 
is one kind of view of functional curricula. But this leaves untouched the far 
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more vital matter of the instructional values and relationships of studies them- 
selves. And studies still form the indispensable food of education and 
rational, civilized living. We still have no substitute for our organized 
knowledge embodied in recognized school subjects. They still constitute our 
chief concern in education, for our activities in life must still have as rational 
a relation as possible to the actual content of these studies. Without their 


intellectual and idealistic stimulus, morals as well as material efficiency would 
head towards chaos. 








EDUCATING THE TEACHER FOR THE 
PROGRESSIVE PUBLIC SCHOOL 


H. L. DONOVAN 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 


What is a progressive public school? This question must be answered 
first in dealing with our theme. The progressive school is more easily 
described than defined, and from a description, a clearer concept probably 
can be obtained. 

The progressive school is child-centered. It recognizes that learning 
takes place largely through experiencing ; therefore, it provides many oppor- 
tunities for children to enjoy rich and varied exper‘erces of a wholesome 
character. In its program, there is a place °.. ~ u: work and play, and the 
dignity of the former is as highly valued as the joy of the latter. Pupil- 
initiative is always encouraged, and a premium is placed on creative ability. 
In this school, there is a balance between, freeg,,n and restraint that con- 
tributes to the building up in children o1 habits, attitudes, and ideals of 
citizenship which enables them to live orderly in a democratic society in peace 
and harmony with their neighbors. The progressive school emphasizes 
activity on the part of its pupils. The work of the classroom is the orderly 
arrangement of the activities in which children are interested. From the 
manifold interests of children, the teacher selects such activities as the ex- 
periences of adults have revealed are of an educative value and worthy of 
the time of the children during school hours. 


The progressive school feels its obligation to contribute to the happiness 
of boys and girls. Its program is so organized that children have many 
delightful hours doing the things which the environment of the school sug- 
gests. It initiates children into the world of beauty. Music, art, nature, 
and poetry are fields into which they may journey on adventures that will, 
if properly guided, add to the happiness of boys and girls. The progressive 
school recognizes that health is a by-product of good habits of correct living 
and it attempts to inculcate in children these health habits. 

It is interested in instructing children in citizenship. This involves 
character education for the good citizen must be an individual of sterling 
character. This school is conscious that citizenship expresses itself in 
terms of life and can be acquired only by living through experiences and 
forming right habits, attitudes, and sentiments while in the plastic state. 

Tolerance, open-mindedness, good will, and kindly consideration for others 
are virtues acquired early in life. Children are taught in the progressive 
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school the value of suspended judgment and they are led to study those 
problems on the level of their maturity in the same spirit in which the 
scientific worker approaches his more profound and mature problems. 

The progressive school does not overlook the teaching of the mechanics 
or tools of education, on which the whole structure is based. These funda- 
mentals are taught in such a way as not to make their learning the scourge 
of childhood. The effective school does not hesitate to require children to 
put forth some effort—to dig—for the mastery of those mechanics essential 
to progress when they can be acquired only by hard work and much mental 
exertion. 

The progressive school is an institution in which the teacher sets the stage, 
shifts the scenery and permits the children to act. The children are ever in the 
foreground—they are the actors in the scenes presented in the classroom. 
The teacher is back of the curtain directing the play. She is the stage man- 
ager, the director of *"** nlay—the producer. The quality of the play will 
depend quite as much’oni ‘ii. "auiiity to direct as on the actors to perform. 

What kind of education will be required to prepare one to teach in the 
progressive public school? The character of education that we shall propose 
for the teacher of the pivsressive school is the answer which our teachers 
college is attempting to offer its students. 

Let us assume that the students entering the teachers college possess 
normal intelligence, good personalities, high school education, and good 
character. Our problem then resolves itself into a consideration of the 
curricula which these students are to pursue. 

Certain guiding principles should control our thinking in the outlining 
of curricula for the preparation of teachers for the progressive school. It 
appears that there are at least five fundamental principles involved. 

The first of these is that each curriculum should include courses to give 
adequate instruction in and preparation for a specific teaching position. A 
good general or liberal education can no longer be considered adequate pre- 
paration for teaching. The student in training should choose a specific field 
in which he desires to teach. He may elect to be a teacher of the early ele- 
mentary grades, or of the intermediate grades, or of the one-room rural school, 
or general science in the junior high school, or of mathematics and physics in 
the high school, et cetera, but it is essential that this choice be made early 
in his college career. It is only by electing a definite field in which to work 
that he can find the time in which to make sufficient preparation to enable 
him to become a master teacher. 

Each teaching field requires specific preparation not necessarily essential 
for teachers in other fields. Let us illustrate. In our curriculum for the 
training of teachers for the early elementary grades, courses are required in 
Child Psychology, Music for Primary Grades, Fundamentals in the Early 
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Elementary Grades, Reading in the Elementary School, Literature for the 
Primary Grades, Arithmetic for Primary Grades, et cetera, which are not 
required of those students expecting to teach any of the high school subjects. 

In these special courses, the intending teacher must catch something of the 
spirit of the specialist in this particular field of endeavor. With this end in 
view, our institution has designated an instructor for each field whose 
responsibility it is to guide and counsel these students. They are brought 
together frequently by this professor both in social and professional meetings 
largely for the purpose of cultivating within them a love for the particular 
work they have chosen to do. We have also planned courses which we call 
Fundamentals in Early Elementary Education, Fundamentals in Intermediate 
Education, Fundamentals in Rural Education, and Fundamentals in Second- 
ary Education. The purpose of these courses is to saturate students in each 
specific field with the essential elements in his professional preparation for 
teaching in the field of his choice. It is an attempt to professionalize the 
individual for service along the line of his election. Our efforts in this 
direction are most encouraging and both faculty and students are enthusiastic 
about the success we have so far attained. 


The piling up of indiscriminate credit for a certificate which enables the 
applicant to qualify for any teaching position from the kindergarten through 
the high school has long been one of our vulnerable points in teacher training. 
The time has past when the mere accumulation of college credit, or the acqui- 
sition of a degree should entitle one to teach, regardless of whether this credit 
represents specific preparation for a position. It is not difficult to find college 
graduates teaching in the primary grades who have never had a single course 
related to elementary education. Cases are, also, numerous in our high 
schools where a teacher is employed to teach a given subject when an examina- 
tion of his college transcript will reveal that he has not an hour’s college prep- 
aration in the subject. 

The progressive public school of today is scrutinizing the preparation of 
applicants for positions with a view of employing only teachers whose cre- 
dentials show evidence of special preparation of a thorough quality for the 
positions which they are to fill. 

The second fundamental principle in the preparation of teachers for pro- 
gressive schools is that each curriculum should include a common group of 
professional courses. As illustrative of this principle, such subjects as Edu- 
cational Psychology, Philosophy of Education, and History of Education 
may be cited as examples. There are certain fundamental concepts of educa- 
tion which all teachers should possess regardless of their fields of endeavor. 
It is the function of these courses to make teachers like-minded to the end 
that their efforts may be more uniform because they possess common knowl- 
edge and views with respect to the psychology of learning and the history 
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and philosophy of education. Such courses are valuable for the purpose of 
integrating and co-ordinating our professional ideals in the development of a 
program of education. 

The third principle involved in the preparation of a well educated teacher 
is that each curriculum should include a group of informational and cultural 
courses representing the fields of English, Mathematics, Science, and Social 
Science. 

The teacher must have a synthetic view of all the fields of learning. All 
knowledge is his province. He is not privileged to pick and choose as he 
would select his meal from the menu in an @ la carte dining room. The very 
nature of his profession requires him to have a general acquaintance with 
each of the fields of human knowledge. 

He studies English that he may speak and write effectively his native 
language as well as to be able to instruct children in the usage of their mother 
tongue. He learns to speak and write correctly because a mastery of one’s 
language is a prerequisite to clear and accurate thinking. Life is probably 
best interpreted through an understanding of the emotions, and the emotions 
of people are best expressed through their literature. The teacher is, there- 
fore, interested in literature for a knowledge of it is essential to an under- 
standing of how people think and feel. Every teacher who succeeds in the 
sacred office of instructing youth will find himself turning frequently to 
the world’s great literature for notable interpretations of life and notable 
examples of conduct worthy of emulation. 


Mathematics may appear to some to be less essential as a general require- 
ment for all teachers regardless of the type of position they may expect to 
fill. But a knowledge of the rudiments of mathematics adds to the mental 
vision of the individual much as the telescope brings into view those indistinct 
objects which the eye unaided fails to comprehend. The physical world of 
today has been largely reduced to measurement and all measurements are the 
application of mathematical formula. Some acquaintance with the field of 
mathematics will contribute to the intellectual life of the teacher. There is 
another value which a mathematical requirement yields in the preparation of 
of teachers. The study of mathematics requires as no other subject does 
abstract thinking. The individual who cannot think abstractly will fail in 
this field. It, in a measure, can be used as a selective factor weeding out the 
mentally unfit who should not be permitted to qualify legally to teach. 

We have heard frequently in recent months that we are living in a machine 
age. Just previous to our depression, this period was most often referred to 
as the scientific age. The material progress made during the past quarter 
of a century has probably been the most phenomenal achievement in the 
history of civilization. This development is the result of man’s knowledge 
of science and its applications. No individual can be thought of as educated 
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who does not possess some knowledge of science. The curriculum for the 
preparation of all teachers should provide for sufficient courses which will 
give to them an understanding of the elements of science and particularly the 
means of training in the processes of the acquisition and uses of science. This 
means a comprehension of the scientific method which every scientist employs 
in the pursuit of his work. No teacher can afford to be ignorant of the 
laboratory and he should have worked long enough in one to have acquired 
a genuine appreciation of the processes employed by the research worker in 
his quest for truth. The teacher of the progressive public school is not sup- 
posed to be a research worker and a discoverer of hidden truths, but a dissem- 
inator and interpreter of scientific information which science has revealed. 
It is his business to popularize the discoveries of science by presenting its 
discoveries in simple language that children may understand and comprehend. 
If he succeeds in doing this, his contribution to society is no less significant 
than that of the scientist whose research revealed the new truth. 


The teacher must have some knowledge of the past and comprehend to a 
degree the present if he is to participate actively in the life of his generation. 
A study of social sciences is supposed to furnish this information. Every 
teacher should, therefore, be required to pursue courses in history and govern- 
ment that he may in a measure comprehend with what sacrifice and heroism 
and courage peoples have paid for their governments as imperfect as they are. 
Such study should also reveal the hopes and aspirations of the nations for 
loftier ideals with respect to their governments. The virtues of the good 
citizen should be a by-product to the individual from such study. Teachers 
must know the story of mankind at least in outline that they may be able 
to tell this story to the youth who fill their classrooms. Some knowledge of 
history and government constitutes indispensable information which every 
teacher should possess. 


Ample provision for individual choices of students so that their work 
may be planned to suit their own interests and preferences is the fourth 
principle in the construction of a curriculum for which we have provided. 
This is a principle frequently overlooked in planning curricula for teachers. 
It is an exceedingly important principle in our scheme for the education of 
teachers. Interpreted, it means that a curriculum for the preparation of 
teachers should not be wholly required, but that there should be ample pro- 
vision for the student to elect certain courses of his own choice simply because 
he may derive genuine pleasure in pursuit of a field of study not directly bear- 
ing on his field of specialization. Let us illustrate. A young woman may be 
planning to teach in the rural school and pursuing a curriculum designed to 
prepare her for this work, but she may also love music and possess some 
ability in this direction. She should not only be permitted but encouraged 
to elect courses in this subject that will satisfy her individual longings for 
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expression in music. One student may have a flare for art, another for a 
foreign language, or manual training, or home economics, or some other 
subject, but each should be urged to cultivate this interest in the same manner 
an amateur would engage in a sport. These special interests of students 
should be promoted not so much for their vocational value but rather as an 
avocational pursuit. Those courses which the student may elect to take ought 
to be entered upon with the spirit so often manifested by the true artist or 
musician: Art for art’s sake, or music for music’s sake, An individual’s 
culture is more frequently measured by his avocational interest than by his 
vocational efficiency. The development of special talents in teachers is one 
of the best ways of promoting their culture. 

The fifth principle would provide that each curriculum include a common 
group of physical education courses designed to promote the health and 
recreational needs of students. 

The problem of personal and community hygiene should be familiar to 
every teacher for the protection of his own health as well as the physical 
welfare of the children under his care. The elimination of contagious and 
infectious diseases is as much a responsibility for the teacher as for the 
physician. To a very large extent, it is a problem of educating the public 
with respect to fundamental health attitudes and practices. The progressive 
public school expects its teachers to possess the knowledge of health educa- 
tion that will enable them to instruct children in ways of living that will not 
only avoid for them diseases, which they should escape, but impart to them 
that information which will result in building up in children health habits 
that will develop strong, vigorous bodies. 


The health instruction is but a part of the program of physical education. 
Teachers in training should be taught to play those games which children love 
to play. Those who are to instruct boys and girls should not only know the 
games of children, but they should have some understanding and appreciation 
of the psychology of play. Students in training for teaching should, also, be 
encouraged to play those games which they enjoy that they may learn to 
spend a part of their leisure in this wholesome manner. The abundance 
of leisure time is a new experience for the great masses of man-kind, but it 
does appear that leisure may come to all. Play that tends to build up the 
body and refresh the mind is a wholesome recreation which should be en- 
couraged on the part of everyone. Teachers should during the period of 
their education learn to play for fun those games they would like to continue 
to play. It is an obligation of the teachers college to provide this type of 
instruction for every intending teacher. 

Every teachers college must give its student something beyond the curri- 
culum if it expects its product to be able to measure up to the requirements of 
the progressive public school. It is conceivable that a student might have 
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the highest possible scholastic standing an institution could give him and yet 
fail miserably as a teacher because he lacks certain personal qualities. There 
are some values which are caught on a college campus rather than taught. 
Those things which provide for the student a social background can seldom 
be given in a formal curriculum. That students in training for teaching need 
rich contacts and to participate in social activities, is shown by Dr. Moffett’s 


The Social Background and Activities of Teachers College Students, in 
which he finds: 


1. The median student is nineteen years of age. 

2. She was born in the state in which she is now attending college. 

3. Her parents are native born; in some states, however, the number of students 
with foreign-born parents is increasing. 

4. Her father is the owner or manager of a small business or farm. 

5. The intellectual status of her parents is above that of the average of the 
country but below that of superior ability. 


The economic status of her family is classified as “comfort standard,” which 
is the third of six levels. 


7. Her home is furnished with the necessities of life, but it has few luxuries 
and practically none of the modern conveniences. 
8. She is one of five children. 


9. Her family is unbroken by death or divorce. She considers her family life 
satisfactory. 


10. She has attended a rural elementary school and was graduated from a standard 
four-year high school. 


11. Her educational experience has not been increased by travel or much contact 
with art, music, or literature. 


12. She has been reared in a rural community or small town. 


13. Her recreation has been controlled by the resources and standards of a 
small community. 


14. She has not had a large group from which to select her associates. Her 
contact with people has been limited. 


In view of the fact that the average teachers college student has not been 
privileged to enjoy experiences rich in their cultural opportunities, these 
advantages must be provided. The environmental influences may exert a 
profound influence on the young teacher while in training. They should be of 
such a character that they will contribute to the refinement of the individual in 
manners, habits, and responses to social situations. 


There is no place in the progressive school for the chewing-gum teacher 
who clothes herself for the schoolroom in a party gown, paints her face as a 
chorus girl, and whose manners are both coarse and vulgar. That individual 
whose conversation never goes beyond local gossip, the latest motion picture 
actor, or the most recent jazz hit, should be forever barred from the school- 
room as the teacher of children. 

The teachers college must be a beautiful place that it may reflect the 
influence of beauty upon its students. In its buildings, there should be the 
marks of good architecture. Its interior should be decorated that students 
may appreciate the proper blending of color and design. There should be 
some excellent pictures on its walls that they may see good art. They should 
be permitted to hear the symphony, and the oratorio, by great musicians ; and 
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frequently, to participate in musical programs in which they are capable of 
taking a part. Parties, receptions, and dances may well be a part of the social 
program that each student may enjoy such social events and at the same time 
secure the development that comes from this type of experience. The 
library should abound in good books—books for leisure reading as well as 
for studentship. The purpose of all these activities—both curricular and 
extra curricular—is to produce an individual who bears the imprint of that 
significant word and all it connotes—culture. 

The atmosphere of the teachers college must be charged with idealism that 
directs youth to the noblest aspirations of mankind for teachers should be 
better than the average citizen. In their lives, they must be exemplary in 
conduct, free from prejudices, and unselfish. They teach by example. Some- 
one has said: “What you are speaks so loud that I cannot hear what you say.” 

This, in brief, in my conception of educating the teacher’ for the progres- 
sive public school. It is a more difficult task than preparing people for other 
vocations because of the nature of the material on which the teacher is to 
perform. ‘The master teacher must possess something of the enthusiasm of 
Pestalozzi, the wisdom of Plato, and the gentleness of Jesus. This is the 
ideal we must endeavor to approximate. 








THE REFORM OF ZL/CENCE ES-LETTRES 
AND FOREIGN STUDENTS 


M. J. DEMIASHKEVICH 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The licence is the first graduate degree granted by the French universities. 
The undergraduate degree, or to be exact, the diploma of baccalaureate is 
obtained at the end of secondary school studies on the basis of a comprehen- 
sive external examination taken in two parts and given twice a year at every 
French State university by special committees consisting of university and 
secondary school professors. Since 1920 and until this year (1930-1931) 
the licence és-lettres, like the licence és-sciences has been of two kinds: 
licence és-lettres générale ou libre and licence és-lettres d’enseignement, i. e., 
the free licence in letters and the licence in letters in view of teaching. The 
requirements for the former have been: the baccalaureate or an equivalent, 
in the case of a student, native or foreign, who received his secondary educa- 
tion abroad; four-semester residence and four certificates of higher studies 
(certificats d'études supérieures) obtainable on the basis of written and oral 
examination in any four subjects taught in the division of letters (faculté des 
lettres). The diploma of licence és-lettres libre is issued automatically on 
the completion of the four certificates. The licence és-lettres d’enseignement, 
which traces its origin to the mediaeval licentia docendi, the licence to teach, 
carries with it the privilege of eligibility for teaching in the collége, i. e. the 
secondary school of second rank, the first rank being occupied by the lycée, 
whose regular professors have to obtain, in addition to the licence d’enseigne- 
ment, also the title of agrégé, granted on the basis of a highly selective 
national competitive examination. The licence in letters in view of teaching 
(licence és-lettres d’enseignement) has been conditioned upon somewhat more 
rigid requirements than those attached to the free or general licence in letters 
(licence és-lettres libre ou générale). The licence és-lettres d’enseignement 
can be obtained in one of the four groups of subjects, on the basis of written 
and oral examination in four definitely prescribed related fields composing 
each group. A successful examination entitles the candidate to a certificate, 
as it does in the case of the free licence. On the completion of four such 
certificates in four prescribed fields, the diploma of licence in letters in view 
of teaching is issued. The four groups of subjects and the four fields have 
been : 


I. Philosophy: 


(a) General History of Philosophy; (b) Psychology; (c) Logic and General 
Philosophy; (d) Ethics and Sociology. 
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II. Letters: 
(a) Greek Studies; (b) Latin Studies; (c) French Literature; (d) Grammar and 


Philology. 

III. History: 
(a) Ancient History; (b) Mediaeval History; (c) Modern and Contemporary 
History; (d) Geography. 

IV. Modern Languages: 
(a) History of Classical Literature; (b) a Foreign Literature (to be chosen among 
the German, English, Arabic, Spanish, Italian, and Russian); (c) Philology; 
(d) Practical Exercises. 
No pedagogical subjects have been among the requirements. 


These regulations governing the degree of licence in letters which were 
set in a ministerial ordinance of 1920, have been repeatedly criticised by 
several influential organs of the press, on the ground of lowering the tra- 
ditional high standards of French university education. The attack grew in 
volume and intensity as France was recovering from the fatigue of the War. 
In June of 1930 Senator M. Leon Berard, formerly Minister of Public In- 
struction, and the spokesman of the Senate on matters relative to education, 
placed on the table of the Senate a resolution enjoining the Minister of 
Public Instruction to reform the degree of licence in letters. The Senator 
criticised the existing regulations on three grounds: historical, general cul- 
tural, and patriotic. The Senator recommended that the historical significance 
of licentia docendi be restored to the degree of licence. Therefore, he sug- 
gested that the duality of the licence in view of teaching and the free licence 
not accompanied by the privilege of teaching should be done away with by 
abolishing the free licence in letters. M. Leon Berard insisted that the free 
licence was undesirable because it opened the way to an amateurish selection 
of subjects in which a candidate might take his four examination. While 
recognizing a cultural and formative value in individual subjects which a 
candidate for the free licence is free to choose (such as sociology, esthetics, 
history of art, history of music, America literature and civilization, Chinese 
civilization, Indian studies, phonetics, the Portuguese language, history of 
religions, colonial geography, economic geography, the science of education, 
Japanese civilization, ethnology, modern and contemporary art, etc.), the 
Senator was sceptical of the value of incongruous combinations, of the four 
certificates. Finally, the Senator expressed a strong disapproval of the 
possibility created by the regulations of 1920 to obtain the licence in letters 
in view of teaching without examination in Greek and Latin, except in the 
case of those taking the licence in the field of literature. He based his criti- 
cism on two reasons: The classical antecedents of French civilization, and 
also the probability that the candidate for the licence in philosophy, history, 
or modern language if appointed to a small collége, might be called upon to 
teach some Latin and Greek, which he had either never thoroughly studied 
or at least in which he had not been examined by competent officers of public 
instruction. Besides, the Senator regretted that the regulations of 1920 
should have ever been put in practice. In the Senator’s estimation, no real 
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culture in humanities is possible without a thorough study of the classics. 
Therefore he contended that classical studies and examinations in them be 
required from all candidates for the degree of licence irrespective of the 
major interest of a candidate. 

This criticism of the regulations of 1920 on the degree of licence in 
letters was deliberated upon by the Senate in its meetings of March 12 
and 13, 1931, when the project of resolution submitted by Senator M. Leon 
Berard came up before the Senate. The long and animated deliberations of 
the Senate are recorded in the Journal Officiel de la République Francaise 
(Débats parlementaires-Sénat, for March 13 and 14, 1931, pp. 282-289 and 
299-303). The line of argument summarized above was adopted, without 
any substantial additions, by the chairman of the Committee on Public In- 
struction, Senator Rene Hery. In his ardent, as well as excellently docu- 
mented address, the Senator repeatedly protested against the lowering of 
standards of French university work through an easy degree of licence in 
letters, which, according to him, when it is the free licence, “‘is the licence of 
dilettanti” and when it is the licence in view of teaching, “it has degenerated 
into a licence in letters without the letters,” i. e. without the classical letters 
(in the case of all licenciés, save those who specialize in literature). In the 
peroration of his address the speaker exclaimed: “The Committee on Public 
Instruction is confident of a vote favorable to the project of resolution sub- 
mitted by M. Leon Berard. ‘The committee is convinced that the Senate 
has faith, as does the Committee, in the intellectual and moral strength of 
France. The French genius and the French mind are surely not ready to 
ring their swan-song. We cannot believe that France is as low as that. 
We do not wish to believe it, because that would be too great a misfortune 
for humanity as a whole. We shall express our faith in France and her 
strength by voting for the proposal of M. Leon Berard.” 

The desirability of stiffening the requirements for the degree of licence in 
letters was voiced also by other senators who took part in the discussion. 
And then a new turn was given to the discussion by Senator M. Andre 
Honnorat, who has been very largely instrumental in the establishment of the 
Cité Universitaire, a “little student-Paris” in Paris, consisting of dormitories 
provided by the French and some twenty-five foreign governments or private 
benefactors and intended by the French promoters of the Cité to contribute 
to the revival of the thirteenth century glory of Paris when she was the 
home of learning for all nations. M. Honnarat expressed his fear that the 
proposed abolition of the free licence in letters might have an unfortunate 
effect upon the continued affluence of foreign students to the University of 
Paris. Around that point of apprehension a long discussion developed in 
the Senate. A brief analysis of the discussion as the latter appeared in the 
Journal Officiel de la République Francaise may be not without interest to 
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American students of comparative education in general and of French 
higher education in particular. 


Two positions were presented to the Senate: one of them favored the 
preservation of the licence libre intact because it has been patronized by 
foreign students, the other supported the proposal of the Committee relative 
to the abolition of that “degree of dilletanti,” foreign students or no foreign 
students. The more interesting part of each line of argument is the evalua- 
tion, in each, of the interest of France regarding the foreign patronage of 
her schools. 

The substance of the first line of argument is as follows: 


The regulations of 1920 introducing the free licence in letters obviously 
have contributed to the increase of the number of foreign students in French 
universities. In 1913, there were enrolled in the division of letters of the 
University of Paris, 3,210 students, comprising 2,303 natives and 907 
foreigners. In 1920, previous to the application of the regulations, the 
division of letters of the University of Paris counted 2,893 students, of 
which 2,077 were French and 816 foreign. Nine years later there were en- 
rolled in the division 7,112 students of whom 2,502 were foreigners. In 
1920 in the ensemble of the divisions of letters of the French provincial uni- 
versities there were registered 552 foreigners. In the academic year 1929- 
1930 the French regional (sublimated “provincial’’) universities had 2,111 
foreign students of letters. Such was the result of the regulations of 1920 
as expected by its authors. The preamble to the ordinance of September 21, 
1920 ran: “From now on our universities, in particular our divisions of 
letters, must open wider their doors to foreign students. That is a necessary 
condition for the development of our intellectual influence upon the world.” 
The expectations of the Higher Council on Public Instruction from which 
body the preamble to the ordinance emanated, have been borne out by facts; 
the number of foreign students of letters in French universities has grown to 
four times its size in 1920. 

To be sure, such a rapid growth of foreign clientéle has undoubtedly 
contributed to instructional difficulties of the divisions of letters. To meet 
many new needs created by the influx of foreign students it was necessary 
to augment the number of instructors. That has been done insufficiently. 
The result has been the overcrowding of certain courses and the insufficient 
training given to many students. Indeed, in 1920 the division of letters of the 
University of Paris had on its staff of instructors to minister to the needs 
of its 3,093 students, 42 full professors (professeurs titulaires) 27 associate 
professors (maitres de conférences), and 13 assistant professors (chargés 
de cours) altogether 82 professors, in other words, one professor to every 
forty-three students. In 1930 the same division enrolled 7,120 students who 
were taught by 66 professors, and 17 associate and assistant professors, i. e. 
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the ratio was eighty students to every professor, almost double what it was 
in 1920. 


It must also be admitted that the licence in letters in view of teaching 
should be restored in its pristine dignity and a convincing proof of a vigorous 
effort as well as ability should be demanded of all who seek the licentia 
docendi, the degree of licence in view of teaching. But the free licence must 
be retained in its present form not to inconvenience foreign students by its 
abolition. The latter measure would amount to driving away from France 
at least a part of the foreign students who otherwise would have come to 
France. The Dean of the division of letters of the University of Paris is 
apprehensive of such an outcome of the proposed reform of the degree of 
licence. He has addressed to Senator Andre Honnorat the following letter: 


“The free licence is sought by foreign students. If we abolish it, they will 
go elsewhere abroad. It is the best among our foreign students that seek the free 
licence. Sixty of them were granted the degree in 1929. Even with more certainty 
than in the case of foreign holders of the degree of doctorat d’université, it is 
possible to say of those sixty licenciés of 1929 that they will bring back to their 
respective countries our customs and our methods. Destined to play an important 
role at home, they will be so many channels for the radiation of our culture. 

“The considerable growth of our universities, and of our divisions of letters in 
the universities since the termination of the War, has been an event of the first 
magnitude, a phenomenon of national and international significance. 

“The expansion of our universities must be safeguarded.” 


The Rector of the University of Paris, whose letter was also quoted by 


Senator Andre Honnorat is similarly opposed to the abolition of the free 
licence : 


“The degree of licence sought by foreign students is to them the recognition of 
scientific training. If we make it impossible for them to obtain such recognition from 
our universities, those of the foreign students who are determined to get a foreign 
degree, will seek an addition to their native culture in foreign countries other than 
France. That would mean a deadly blow to the policy of international intellectual 
reconciliation (rapprochement intellectuel), which France is pursuing, as well as 
a danger to such a splendid creation as the Cité universitaire which is & miniature 
league of students of all nations.” 


Reinforced by the authorative voices just cited, the advocates of the free 
licence asked the Senate to reject the proposal to abolish that degree, whatever 
may be the senatorical decision relative to the licence in view of teaching. 

The line of argument of the opponents of the free licence, is, in substance, 
this. 

France has her full share of foreign students and to spare. It is good 
to attract the foreign youth to Paris, the city of light, provided, however, 
that they be properly guided and, in general, put in the conditions facilitating 
their impregnation with the French culture. Thus far this has not been 
the case. At present France cannot accept more foreign students than she has, 
in the interest of those students themselves as well as the interest of her 
own reputation abroad. “You all know as well as I do,” said Senator Victor 
Berarad (the spokesman of the opponents of “easy licence”) “that out of 
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the fifteen thousand foreign students we have now in Paris, one-third leaves 
France without any knowledge of the French language. . . . Each time when 
I had an occasion to talk with diplomatic representatives about the education 
of their young people in France, I have been told that the French Ministry 
of Public Instruction should, at last, take the initiative in prohibiting foreign 
students to enroll in the schools of Paris before they have served an appren- 
ticeship of French civilization during at least two semesters at a provincial 
higher institution of learning. We are anxious to retain foreign students 
we have now, but we are still more anxious to improve their quality. We 
are convinced that it would not be the right way of promoting the prestige 
of France in foreign lands, if foreign students who have resided for years 
among us return home without having become at all French intellectually. . . . 
And when a third of them, as is the case now, do go back home without 
carrying with them any great benefit of their stay in France, the question of 
academic degrees is only of secondary importance. The problem is whether 
we shall grant degrees to attract some foreigners or, on the contrary, shall we 
offer courses designed to make of our foreign clientéle persons capable of 
serving humanity and the prestige of France. Here is the entire problem in 
a nutshell. 


“When we are told that the regulations of 1920 were created to attract 
foreigners and that foreigners have been attracted, we rather attribute their 
influx to the seats of learning in France to the glory of victory, to the splendor 
of French heroism and French sacrifice for the cause of liberty and the dignity 
of humanity. It was those factors and not the regulations of 1920 that 
brought an increasing number of foreign students to us. It would have been 
a sad sign of the moral degeneration of humanity, if foreign countries did 
not send to France the fifteen thousand students that we now have with 
Gerad After the War in which the French people during four years were 
giving the world a spectacle of a democracy immolating her interests, her 
children and riches, and her future for the sake of liberty of mankind. 


“Besides, I fear the danger of contagion. . . . You are talking of foreign- 
ers. Let me talk about the French students. . . . They are also eligible for 
the free licence which can readily play on the licence in view of teaching 
a trick similar to the one played upon the gold franc by the paper franc: a 
deteriorated currency always drives out the better currency. . . .” 

The Minister of Public Instruction, M. Mario Roustan, who also took 
part in the discussion, expressed himself with regard to foreign students and 
the degree of the free licence as follows: “Our universities have never 
neglected to do whatever is necessary in order to have in France foreign 
students. Those students have proved and will prove in the future valuable 
friends of France, faithful and grateful to her. Other nations seek to divert 
them from France to their own schools. Our universities have done all they 
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could to bestow upon their foreign students in Paris or in the provinces the 
highest form of the French culture and to educate them into Frenchmen by 
adoption and thus to place in the entire world the French diplomas and 
degrees somewhat above the rest. Have not our universities sent out into 
the world, in addition to foreign students trained by our schools, our most 
popular and successful lecturers? 

“Gentlemen, let us salute that expansion, I am inclined to say, that 
renaissance. It has brought us far away from the times when we had in all 
of France 228 foreign students of letters, as the figures for 1876 tell us. 

“IT am not blind to the importance of quality and I know that quantity is 
not everything. I wholeheartedly associate myself with the Senatorial Com- 
mittee on Public Instruction that has repeatedly stressed this point. The 
Minister of Public Instruction will be the first to call to task those of our 
institutions that show themselves guilty of insufficient training of foreign 
students. You can count on me for the removal of the abuses created by the 
regime of the free licence which, however, is not always justly called ‘the 
licence of dilletanti’ . . . . an appellation that is not flattering either to those 
who grant the degree or to those who received it. . . .” 

The Senate passed on March 13, 1931 a resolution “inviting the Minister 
of Public Instruction to modify the regime of licence in letters so that the 
degree of licence in letters would be conferred exclusively upon those who 
had passed the examinations necessary for admission to the privilege of 
teaching in secondary schools (licentia docendi) ; the new programs of courses 
leading to the degree of licence in letters shall include, for all candidates, 
irrespective of specialty, examinations attesting to a sufficient training in the 
French and classical letters.” 

In other words, the Senate recommended the abolition of the free licence 
in letters and the raising of the requirements for the degree of licence in letters 
in view of teaching. 

The Minister did not follow the Senate, and now the question is whether 
or not the Senate will follow the Minister. In the project of ordinance 
communicated by him to the Higher Council on Public Instruction for con- 
sultation and passed upon by the latter in its plenary meeting of July 8, the 
Minister leaves intact the free licence but proposes to require from candi- 
dates for the licence in letters in view of teaching who desire to specialize 
in philosophy or in history, the examination in classical literature already 
obligatory for the candidates specializing in literature or in modern languages. 
That examination, in its written part, will include, according to the project 
of the ministerial ordinance, a composition in Latin or Greek. The spokesman 
of the Senatorial Committee on Public Instruction, Senator Rene Hery, pro- 
tested in an open letter against the bad faith of the Minister “misconstruing 
the spirit and the letter of the Senate resolution” (Le Temps, July 6) and 
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demanded that the composition in classical languages be in Latin and Greek, 
leaving the candidate no choice between the two and presupposing his pro- 
ficiency in both. Which conjunction, or or and, will be retained in the 
coming new regulations on the degree of licence és-lettres, the near future will 
reveal. But it is hardly doubtful that the free licence will be retained. 
Therefore, the frank discussion of it by authoritative French public men 


appears to be of interest to the American student of the French higher edu- 
cation. 








THE SERVICE OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
LEARNING IN TENNESSEE 


H. C. WITHERINGTON 
Bowling Green State College, Bowling Green, Ohio 





Within the limits of this article certain types of evidence will be presented 
relative to the nature and extent of the service rendered by public and private 
institutions of higher learning in Tennessee. The public institutions herein 
referred to include the state university and all other colleges supported in 


whole or in part by public taxation. All others are considered private in- 
stitutions. 


RECOGNITION OF THE GRADUATES 


The first source of information in this connection is Who’s Who in 
America. Assuming that those whose names appear in this book have 
achieved distinction worthy of mention, a few figures are presented from the 
volume for 1930-1931. The record shows that there are 428 men and women 
now living in the state who are mentioned in this book. It may be assumed 
furthermore that they are serving the state in some notable way. Were these 
people educated in Tennessee colleges or in colleges of other states? It is 
surprising that only 167, or 39 per cent, of the total number were educated 
within the state. Of these 167, only 24, or 17 per cent were educated in the 


state colleges. The remaining 83 per cent were trained in private and de- 
nominational colleges. 


Of the 167 trained in the colleges of Tennessee it is of interest to note the 
professions and callings in which they are engaged. The occupations in which 
the highest numbers are represented are as follows: 


SE ee a neue ones ie ee a 39 
EN 5c Nac SE bas o kw de ekubGissi sobs esinsees 25 
EE Pe ee ee eee ee eee ee ee 21 
EEE ci sahac baGES ede ekeeees thaneseeebeeeeaesues 19 
SEN cut kasyeebuatae sb ue seed be) 15h os6e¥see¥sea2050> 14 
SE ETRE ee RO OTT TEN TET TT TTT 11 
eis Sn eee hk en aeb ides 2 hid sebeke ees Sho 7 


Miscellaneous, 1 to 3 each. 


The people listed as authors make writing their profession. Among the 
other professions there were found to be 35 who have written and published 
books. The number of writers is still very small in proportion to the total 
number of people listed in Who’s Who and resident in the state. 
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The majority of those listed are middle-aged or older. The dates at which 
the 167 graduated are shown below: 


Date graduated Number 
1860-69 1 
1870-79 11 
1880-89 30 
1890-99 53 
1900-09 33 
1910-19 29 
1920-29 10 


The data seem to indicate that graduates of Tennessee colleges do not 
become productive scholars and lead in the affairs of the state at the early 
age which would insure for the state a progressive society of the highest type. 

The second source to be considered is the Dictionary of American Btiog- 
raphy.1 This new 20-volume dictionary is not completed, but thus far it 
gives some interesting information. It is different from Who’s Who in that 
it contains no names of people who are now living. It includes statesmen, 
soldiers, clergymen, writers, artists, scientists, and others who have achieved 
distinction. 

The first four volumes contain 2,758 names. More names of men born in 
eastern states appear in the volumes because of the more recent settlement of 
the west. Of those whose names are listed, 168 were born in Connecticut, 
while only 3 were born in California and 1 in Kansas. There were 31 of 
them born in Tennessee. 

The dictionary shows also the colleges from which these men came. 
There are only seven of the number listed as having been educated in the 
colleges of Tennessee, and three of these were educated in private colleges. 
Thus Tennessee, though one of the older states with a university dating back 
to 1794, does not in the first four volumes compare very favorably with other 
states of her age which show large numbers of graduates listed. 


SERVICE TO TENNESSEE AND OTHER STATES 
In 1896-7 the college students resident in the state constituted 86.4 per 
cent of the college population.2 The percentage had dropped to 50.4 by 
1930-21. In 1926 the percentage had increased to 60.3.5 From these facts 
it is clear that the Tennessee colleges and universities have reached con- 
siderably beyond the state boundaries. In 1924 students came to Tennessee 
colleges from most of the states, there being ten or more from 26 states other 





*Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, Dictionary of American Biography. 20 vols. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930. 

*George F. Zook, “Residence of Students in Universities and Colleges.” United States 
ana Education Bulletin, No. 18 (1922), p. 4. Washington: Government Printing 

ce, 

*George F. Zook, “Residence and Migration of University and College Students.” 
United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 11 (1926), p. 42. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1926. 
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than Tennessee, and 100 or more from nine bordering states. It is the private 
colleges, however, that are drawing most of these students. Schools such as 
George Peabody College, Vanderbilt University, Fisk University, and Ward- 
3elmont have a large patronage from other states. The professional schools 
of the State University also have a good patronage from other states. 

On the other hand, residents of Tennessee attended colleges and universi- 
ties in most of the other states in 1923. Twenty-seven states received 10 
or more and four states received 100 or more. The latter four states are 
Virginia, Georgia, Kentucky, and New York.* 

Only in very recent years has the state begun to reach all of the counties 
with the advantages of higher education. As late as 1924, there were two 
counties in the state which had no representative in any college or university 
in Tennessee. Ejighteen counties sent to college fewer than one white student 
for every 1,500 or more white persons.® 

According to the catalog of students in the University of Tennessee for 
the year 1929-30, only 15 per cent of the regular students came from other 
states. The College of Medicine, including Nursing and Pharmacy, had the 
largest quota from other states,—about 47 per cent. These came largely 
from Arkansas and Mississippi. The location of the College of Medicine in 
Memphis makes it easily accessible to these states. 





WHERE PROMINENT TENNESSEANS WERE EDUCATED 

Perhaps the type of evidence which is most extensive and convincing is 
that assembled from John T. Moore’s well-known history of Tennessee, en- 
titled Tennessee, The Volunteer State, in four large volumes. The 2,604 
names included in these volumes are those of men and women who have 
actually made some contributions to the welfare of the state and deserve a 
place in Tennessee history. The period of time covered by this list is about 
150 years, beginning before the state was admitted to the union. These 
2,604 people are classified in Table I according to the source of their educa- 
tional training. 

It is quite clear that the private (or denominational) colleges have furnished 
more men who have been prominent in the affairs of Tennessee than have 
the public colleges. If the number of those who merely attended public colleges 
is combined with those who are graduates of these colleges, the result is 10.1 
per cent, while a similar calculation for private college gives 35.8 per cent. 
In other words, more than three times as many notable men and women have 
come from private as from public colleges. It is to be understood, however, 
that most of these people graduated before 1900. The trend since that date 
would doubtless be more favorable to the state colleges. 


*United States Bureau of Education, A Survey of Higher Education in Tennessee, 
p. 44. Tennessee College Association, 1926. 
“Ibid., p. 47. 
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A fact of significance is that 32.1 per cent of the people were educated in 
other states than Tennessee. Of course the percentage is much less in recent 
years, because the names in the list include the early pioneers who became 
prominent in the state. 


TABLE I 
WHERE PROMINENT TENNESSEANS WERE Epucatep (1769-1923)° 























WHERE EDUCATED | NUMBER | PER CENT 
Attended public colleges but did not graduate 62 2.4 
Graduated from public colleges 201 Y 
Attended private and denominational colleges but did not 
graduate 337 12.9 
Graduated from private and denominational colleges 597 22.9 
Attended public schools only 391 15.0 
Attended private preparatory schools only 35 1.4 
Educated outside the state | 835 32.1 
Educated in unknown schools in Tennessee 37 1.4 
Educational record unknown 109 4.2 
Total | 2,604 ° | 100.0 





What are the occupations of the people listed in Moore’s volumes? In 
what ways have they contributed to the welfare of the state? Table II shows 
the distribution of their occupations. Only 3.6 per cent of the group are 
listed as educators, while 18.4 per cent are lawyers. Judges, lawyers, and 
public officials (other than educators) constitute one-fourth of the entire 
group. Apparently the majority of the leaders have not been primarily 
educators but rather men who were engaged in business or politics. 


TABLE II 


THE Occupations oF PRoMINENT TENNESSEANS (1769-1823) 





| NUMBER | PER CENT 








OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 








Business 972 373 
Lawyers | 480 | 3.4 
Physicians 312 12.0 
Public Officials | 116 | 4.4 
Educators eae 3.6 
Judges | 76} 2.9 
Soldiers 73 | +3 
Clergymen | +9 | 1.9 
Congressmen } 46 | 1.8 
Governors 36 1.4 
Journalists 33 | 1:3 
Dentists 30 | er, 
Farmers | 29 | tt 
Fourteen other groups with less frequency than 15 each 257 | 9.9 

Total | 2,604 | 100.0 





*Data taken from J. T. Moore, Tennessee, the Volunteer State. 4 vols. Chicago: 
S. J. Clarks Publishing Company, 1923. 

‘Data taken from Moore, op. cit. Business group includes industrialists, capitalists, 
and manufacturers, as well as merchants, bankers, etc. 








NEW EMPHASES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION’ 


Tendencies in the Organization of Extra-Curricular Activities 


JOSEPH ROEMER 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


It is rather interesting, in beginning a consideration of the extra-curric- 
ular phases of our schools, to turn back and search for the origin of this 
work. Extra-curricular activities were in existence hundreds of years before 
the Christian era, or in other words, as early as schools and colleges, them- 
selves, existed. In the earliest days of Athens students were engaged in 
practically all the forms of extra-curricular activities that occupy their at- 
tention today. To be sure, these activities were differently organized, but 
they were sufficiently similar to the ones existing at present to be readily 
recognized by the student of education. 


For example, after the organization of the University in Athens, we find 
in connection with it practically everything in the way of student activities 
that can be found in the modern university today. When the ships came in 
to bring the students from foreign ports in the days when Athens was famous 
as an educational center, the old students would meet the ships and “rushing” 
took place just as it does today with the freshman class. Grote, in his Early 
History of Greece, says that sometimes even after much persuasion a young 
man might refuse to go with the particular crowd or gang that was “rushing” 
him and that he would, as a consequence, be kidnapped and kept in hiding 
and confinement until he was willing to come to terms. In general, the same 
kinds of hazing and the same kinds of student pranks which we find in this 
country today in colleges and secondary schoools were being practiced many 
years ago in ancient Athens. 


One of the most interesting and most important things is the fact that the 
instructor in those early times was never concerned with anything that the 
boys did or with the activities in which they engaged. The teacher felt that 
his one problem and his one duty was to teach and to lecture to the students 
in a classroom or elsewhere. He did not seem to realize that there was any 
need for responsibility on the part of the faculty or himself concerning the 
individual needs of students and the kinds of activities in which they engage. 
This, then, represents the first policy concerning extra-curricular activities— 
that of ignoring them completely. 





*Address delivered before the Eighth Annual Educational Conference of Kentucky 
held at Lexington, Kentucky, October 30 and 31, 1931. 
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After many years, the individual student became so important and the 
activities of the group so varied and powerful that faculties had to notice 
them. As Dean Boyd, of the University of Kentucky, has said, there grew up 
two institutions on every campus; one run by the faculty and another, the 
student guild, run by the students. In many places this second program 
became so important and so strong that institutions were frequently almost 
engulfed by the activities of the students. President Wilson, while at 
Princeton University, spoke, as you will recall, of the danger of the side 
show swallowing the big tent. 


So we entered a second period in the development of the extra-curricular 
program, during which these non-curricular activities were recognized by 
faculties, and during which it became the favorite pastime of many teachers 
to cross their feet, as it were, on their desks and spend hours bewailing the 
fact that nothing worth while could go on in the higher institutions except 
athletics, fraternities, and all the other things that create such a “ballyhoo” 
on the college campus. They bewailed the passing of the good old days when 
students studied and scholarship was revered. This second period might be 
designated as one of condemnation. 


Then came a third period, during which some of the leading men in the 
educational world concluded that if there were so much power and strength 
in these student activities found today in universities and secondary schools 
that we should harness it for good. When that conclusion was reached, the 
practice of recognizing and controlling the student activities in our colleges 
and secondary schools was inaugurated. 


The emphasis in this paper is on the extra-curricular problem at the 
secondary school level, but it seems not amiss to preface the discussion by 
showing that we have not, during these past years, been conscious of the value 
of the activities of the students. Now, however, we are beginning to recog- 
nize the fact that there is just as much power for education in the activities 
of the students in the extra-curricular program of the school as there is in 
the curricular program. This is a strong statement and many of you may 
challenge it. But if it is true that the fundamental purpose of the secondary 
school is social and moral growth, then, we cannot deny the fact that the 
activity program of the school is a strong instrument for the development 
of the finer attributes of manhood and womanhood in the boys and girls of 
our secondary school. Secondary school men have about-faced, as it were, 
on this problem. We are encouraging activities of all kinds rather than con- 
demning them. We are controlling them, developing them, and stimulating 
them in every way possible. We are building now on the principle that 
such activities have tremendous power within them, provided they are under 
the control of properly constituted authorities. 
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Following are some of the tendencies in the program of extra-curricular 
activities as it is working itself out in the secondary school. In the first 
place, we are recognizing the activities and placing them in the daily schedule. 
It is doubtful whether any principal can run a modern secondary school, and 
have his program accepted by students of education, who does not place in 
the daily schedule an activities period which recognizes and provides for 
the whole extra-curricular program of the school. When the pupils see their 
activities included in the daily schedule they have genuine respect for them. 
They naturally conclude that if they were not worth carrying they would not 
be in the schedule. A few vears ago, activities groups met before school, at 
the lunch hour, or after school, in the afternoon or evening. Any activity that 
was not included in the recitation program was cared for at some time that 
did not conflict with the academic routine of the school. Now, we are be- 
ginning to see that the activities period is fundamentally a recreational period, 
that it should be placed somewhere in the regular schedule, and that it should 
break the program so that after one, two or three periods of intensive study 
and recitation, an interval of diversion is possible. 

The practice of giving extra-curricula activities a regular place in the 
program has, in turn, made necessary the use of special record and report 
forms. ‘Ten years ago you could scarcely have found in a high school any 
kind of an office record relating to the extra-curricular activities of the stu- 
dents, while today in almost any standard high school you will find that the 
principal has provided office records and is keeping up with the activities pro- 
gram of his school just as carefully as he is keeping up with the curricular 
program. 

Perhaps one of the finest tendencies in this general field is the intra-cur- 
riculum idea. This means a constant inter-play of influence between the 
curricular and non-curricular forces of the school. There is, in other words, 
more and more a tendency to link the extra-curricular work in the school 
with the regular curricular program, and to relate them in every way pos- 
sible. For example, a French club, properly organized and conducted should 
very materially increase the interest and outcome achieved in the regular 
French class; or a radio club should be tremendously helpful in the field of 
physics. We are trying to work out the rather fundamental idea that the 
clubs and other extra-curricular activities of the school should in every way 
be co-ordinated with the curricular side of the program, and thus enrich 
and strengthen it. 

There is, also, a strong tendency in the direction of demanding special 
training for teachers who are to direct student activities. A recent examina- 
tion of nine different teacher application blanks from various schools in the 
southern region showed that eight of the nine contained a question relating to 
the preparation of the teacher for supervising or sponsoring extra- curricular 
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activities. Many of the best teacher training institutions are already facing 
the fact that they must give their prospective teachers specific training that 
will enable them to take an active and effective part in the extra- curricular 
program of the high schools in which they are to teach. 

Another phase of the extra-curricular program that is demanding a great 
deal of attention is the matter of finance and accounting. Some atrocious 
things have happered in secondary schools during the past years in the 
handling of money coming from student activities. It is little short of 
criminal to allow a high school boy or girl to practice loose, slipshod methods 
of handling money. Not that the amount of money thus lost is so vital to 
the program. The really serious aspect of the problem lies in the effect 
that such practices have on the morals of high school pupils. There is a 
strong tendency today among secondary school principals to centralize all the 
finances of the school under one person and through a system of requisitions 
and vouchers, handle extra-curricular finances in the same business-like way 
that the regular school expenditures are cared for. . 

The next question is that of athletic abuses. One might venture the 
statement that any time an athletic abuse is found in a secondary school it is 
due to the fact that there is not a well organized, well balanced, well pro- 
portioned activities program in that school. If all of the stored-up energy 
in a group of adolescent boys and girls is released only once a week at a 
football game, for example, it is not improbable that there will be an explosion 
every time a game is played. According to the newer viewpoint, the way to 
handle this situation is not to control the students by absolute and rigid regu- 
lations, but by a competitive program. A competitive program means a 
varied, full, intensive program of all kinds of activities. If there are provided 
a large number of various kinds of musical organizations, a full club program, 
all kinds of high school publications, home-room programs, and the many 
other forms of activities possible in a secondary school, abuses will rarely 
occur when an important basketball or football game is played. 


Another tendency that is rather common in the field of extra-curricular 
activities is to provide for what may be called a system of checks and balances. 
Many institutions on the high school level are balancing their programs 
through the organization of their activities into majors and minors, with a 
fixed number of points for each of them. For example, the captain of the 
football team may earn ten points; a member of this team, three points; the 
editor of the annual, ten points; and members of the annual staff, three, five, 
or some other number of points. After each activity has been assigned a 
number of points and majors and minors have been arranged, the provision 
is usually made that no student may carry more than one major activity dur- 
ing any semester. A rule of this kind automatically distributes the activities 
of the students and acts as a protection to the over-social or the over-ambitious 
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young man or young woman. Of course in the smaller institutions this is a 
rather difficult thing to do. It quite often happens in such a high school that 
one boy is captain of the football team, captain of the basketball team, and 
captain of the swimming team; and to remove him from the captaincy of 
either of these activities would mean a second-rate rather than a first-rate 
team. Even in the small school, however, the principal who employs such 
a plan is certainly more to be praised than the one who encourages over- 
emphasis on extra-curricular activities by a single individual. 


There has been talk for a great many years about supervision, but usually 
it has referred to supervision of the traditional classroom activities. Today, 
you will frequently see mentioned in the literature the supervision of inter- 
curricular or extra-curricular activities, and even now there are a goodly 
number of secondary schools in America that have a full-time director of 
extra-curricular activities. In one of the large high schools in New York 
City there is one man giving his entire time to the direction of all kinds of 
student activities. From his office he works with captains and with chairmen 
of various groups and as earnestly directs the extra-curricular program of 
that great high school of about five thousand students as the principal down 
the hall directs the curricular activities of the same institution. 


There is a very strong tendency among the secondary school men to attack 
this problem of extra-curricular activities in a more scientific way. They have 
arrived at the place where they are convinced that there is real and lasting 
value to be derived from them. They are no longer trying to convince them- 
selves and others that these activities should have a place in the regular 
schedule ; they are taking that for granted. In the next few years there will 
be some genuine research done in the field, research of the kind that has 
long been done in the curricular field. In the future we are not going to be 
satisfied to remain passive and to hope that certain moral outcomes will result 


from participation in specific extra-curricular activities; we are going to know 
what these outcomes are. 


SUMMARY 


In the growth and development of extra-curricular activities in the high 
school there is a growing tendency: to place an “activities period” in the 
regular daily schedule; to evolve a permanent system of office records and 
reports; to devise means of measuring the “outcomes” of the program; to 
organize a graded course of activities that will “lead on” from grade to grade; 
to stabilize the program by articulating it with the curricular life of the school; 
to insist on teachers having definite and specific training in sponsoring the 
various pupil activities; to centralize all matters of finance through a system 
of internal accounting under one person, by means of a budget; to eliminate 
“athletic abuses” by reducing all the major sports through competition to their 
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rightful place in the program; to organize supervisory programs as in curric- 
ula activities ; to devise a system of “checks and balances” through some kind 
of a “point scale” whereby balance and moderation may be secured in pupil 
participation; to require certain “credit for graduation” thus insuring a 
minimum social and moral training for all pupils; to employ “directors” of 
extra-curricular activities; to do guidance through the extra-curricular ac- 


tivities; and to initiate some research work in the solution of many of the 
problems. 








A COMPARISON OF COMPREHENSION RESULTS 
IN ORAL AND SILENT READING 


EFFIE BUTLER JONES 
Southeastern Teachers College, Durant, Oklahoma 








A recent study! tends to suggest that there may be less difference in the 
comprehension results in oral and silent reading than was formerly supposed. 
The children used in this experiment were from five types of schools. 
There were a total of three hundred children divided into the following 
groups: one hundred children were in the third grade, one hundred were in 
the fifth grade, and one hundred were in the seventh grade. From each of 
the grades studied there were: 
Twenty children from one- and two-teacher schools; 
Twenty children from three- and four-teacher schools ; 
Twenty children from small-town schools ; 
Twenty children from large-city schools ; 
Twenty children from training school in a teachers college. 

All children were first given the Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Delta 
2. This test was given because there is a vast difference in the level of work 
done in the same grade in different schools. For example, the median score 
of the third-grade children tested in one- and two-teacher schools was ten 
points while that in the training school was forty-five points, while the standard 
grade norm was forty points. 

The score that a child makes on a test of this type is due in part to past 
training and in part to the native intelligence of the child. Regardless of 
what caused the mental development, the Haggerty test made a criterion for 
intellectual rating in this study. 

The Haggerty score is recorded in terms of years and months; for 
example, eight years and three months is written 8.3. 


It is interesting to note the range of the mental ages of the children as 
shown in Table I. 











TABLE I 
MENTAL AGES 

Type of Schools Third Grade Fifth Grade Seventh Grade 
One- and two-teacher schools........ 6- to 7.10 7.6 to 11.1 9.4 to 14.5 
Three- and four-teacher schools..... 6- to 10.2 8.5 to 11.4 9.0 to 13.5 
Small-town schools ..........c0000. 6- to 9.3 8.6 to 12.1 11.1 to 15.1 
Large-city schools ................. 7.4to 10.1 9.0 to 14.2 10.4 to 16.11 
TS 8.1 to 11.7 9.5 to 14.3 11.8 to 15.10 








*Effie Butler Jones, “Comprehension Results in Oral and Silent Readings,” Thesis, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
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Form V and form W of the New Stanford Reading Tests are timed tests, 
but this study was from the viewpoint of comprehension. Since time used is 
of little value in this investigation, the children were permitted to use all the 
time they desired. Time was kept in minutes. More than half a minute was 
counted a whole while less than half a minute was not regarded. The Stan- 
ford tests were selected because they seemed to be suitable as check tests. 
No grade placement valuation as to reading was given since the conditions of 
giving the tests were not standard. It was rather a comparison of the com- 
prehension of oral and silent reading of the individual child; a comparison 
within the grade and a comparison of the five types of schools. Form V and 
form W have two tests; the first is for paragraph and the second for word 
meaning; therefore, this study made a comparison of the comprehension 
results obtained in oral and silent reading in word study and in paragraph 
meaning. The same reading tests were used through grades three, five, and 
seven, but only the first twenty-five paragraphs in test one and the first 
twenty-five sentences in test two were read by the third grade. The first fifty 
paragraphs in test one and the first fifty sentences in test two were read by the 
fifth grade. The first seventy-five paragraphs in test one and the first seventy- 
five sentences in test two were read by the seventh grade. 

A child would doubtless make a better score on the second reading test 
than he would on the first reading test. In order that neither type of reading 
might be given the advantage, one-half the children read orally before reading 
silently, the other half read silently before reading orally. 

In order that no advantage should be given because of the possibility of 
one test being easier than the other, both forms were given as follows: 


One-fourth of the children in each grade read form V_ orally before 
they read form W silently. 

One-fourth of the children in each grade read form V orally after 
they read form W silently. 

One-fourth of the children in each grade read form V_ silently after 
they read form W orally. 

One-fourth of the children in each grade read form V silently before 
they read form W orally. 


Sometimes there was a great difference in the scores made in oral and in 
silent reading. It is probable that in some cases the low score was due to 
misunderstanding on the part of the pupil, to fatigue, or to an indifferent 
attitude. The final outcome, however, should not be affected by this, as the 
tests were equally distributed as to form and order of testing. 

The results of the reading tests were recorded in terms of score points. 

Table II shows the reading score in per cent of frequencies. Part I lists 
the per cent of pupils who made the same score on oral and on silent reading 
in the third, fifth, and seventh grades in the five types of schools. Part II 
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lists the per cent of pupils who made a higher score on silent reading than on 
oral reading in these grades in the five types of schools. Part III lists those 
who made a higher score on oral reading than on silent reading in these three 
grades in the five types of schools. 


TABLE II 
READING RESULTS 








I. Per cent making the same score on oral and silent reading. 


Type of Schools Grades 3 5 7 Grades 3 5 7 
Paragraph Meaning Word Meaning 

One- and two-teacher schools.......... 10 0 20 5 5 15 
Three- and four-teacher schools........ 5 5 5 10 5 5 
eee ee 5 0 5 5 20 5 
Oe ES ES ee 5 5 10 10 15 0 
EEE EE ee 10 15 20 0 15 15 

II. Per cent making higher score on silent reading. 

Type of Schools Grades 3 5 7 Grades 3 5 7 
One- and two-teacher schools........... 35 30 50 30 45 25 
Three- and four-teacher schools........ 60 50 40 55 50 50 
Semalitown schools ......ccccosscceses 60 55 65 60 45 60 
eS Ee arr 60 35 35 55 50 55 
ESS ee ee 45 50 70 30 «(50S 655 

III. Per cent making higher score on oral reading. 

Type of Schools Grades 3 5 7 ~=Grades 3 5 7 
One- and two-teacher schools........... 55 70 30 65 50 60 
Three- and four-teacher schools........ 35 45 55 35 45 45 
INE GUODEE 6g 6.c.osscesss00s0099 35 45 30 35 35 35 
ee ee 35 60 55 35 35 45 
eee SS ee ee eee 45 35 10 70 «#83006=—.20 


Table III shows the medians for the grades in the five types of schools. 





The mental ages are given in terms of years and months and the reading 
medians are given in terms of scores. 








TABLE III 
Tue Menpians or Test RESULTS 
Type of Schools Third Grade Fifth Grade Seventh Grade 


Mental Reading Mental Reading Mental Reading 
Age Oral Silent Age Oral Silent Age Oral Silent 





One- and two-teacher schools..... 7.2 26 17 94 S51 S&S HS 71 71 
Three- and four-teacher schools... 7.5 27 31 81 49 51 109 65 66 
Small-town schools .............. mnmnp 2 @ @ 83 7 77 
ST PE oc esse inenseneee 8.9 38 37 106 61 61 128 77 72 
PE IONS 0605050000 n00se000 90 39 41 4117 67 70 13:10 78 85 





Table IV shows medians in the grades when the pupils were arranged 
according to quartiles. This rating was based on the mental age. 














TABLE IV 
THe Mepians or Test Resutts ror EacH INTELLIGENCE QUARTILE 
Quartile Third Grade Fifth Grade Seventh Grade 


Mental Reading Mental Readin Mental Reading 
Age Oral _ Silent Age Oral Silent Age Oral Silent 





Eee 7.1 22 19 85 47 47 105 63 59 
Second Lowest .......... 78 2 27 29 SB $3 iS wt 
Second Highest .......... 8.6 35 34 104 63 65 13.1 78 75 


SE wvstesvensecnenes 95 44 45 126 69 70 139 85 89 





Sa ee 








ES ae 


we ws aa wwe ess 


tll ii A | 
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When arranged according to mental age, without a single exception the 
quartile medians show increase in comprehension ability in both oral and 
silent reading relative to the mental age. 


SumMMaRY oF RESULTS 


A. Those making same score on oral and silent reading. 


Grade Test 1* Test 2t 
eee ee cerca wis Slava ei sieuine aWeleeeeumesivas 7% 6% 
eee orca nies cee has Aa ia aie Sin kal are ee he aye RRP 5% 12% 
oer L tins rca sta ca asaaisisie oalkciow 12% 8% 
B. Those making a higher score on silent reading. 
rade Test 1* Test 2+ 
lca Cai thak aah cree ase teee tN uan see beans 52% 467 
eed a era a aging lc, deal age Gnd bi Saw W erseca lo aera 44% 48% 
SRE ROR ARR RS SESS ee em er mE Te 52% 51% 
C. Those making higher score on silent reading. 
rade Test 1* Test 2 
ME recs Us pagka gales ac ania ewes was ea eeunmasd sews 41% 0 
a er eI rea i niet ale B8s ek i wel OIE 51% 40% 
BN nto Shicdig Ar SiR gis hae Gio. oe WA-4is HAS WER REE ERO OM 36% i 41% 


AVERAGE OF THE MEDIAN ScorEs IN Eacu Grape IN ALL Types oF SCHOOLS 


A. Paragraph meaning reading tests. 


Grade Oral Silent 
erates pitas anne caoct a ae boas eco Wnemnaieeae 30 29 
ae et Gi ea ak Soil iba codda wasled Dessous sdes 57 59 
gee aa sg ace cred ing aiaracbinte wrdik ere ple i eiweawieteeed 71 75 
B. Word meaning reading tests. 

Grade Oral Silent 
RR eae bow aa eigidee bank Whasoempesebioad 34 35 
Me saan anes alain s Wank ne cuks Gale mabeueows 60 59 
EEE CT RC CRS EE nee ee een oe 75 75 
The average time used on tests. 

Grade Oral Silent 
Ne toh g bd hares aah ose eA indole wid. Uae kite nies a5 Ki 
NR rN aa ck pak Wi ta: suiwad Uanvacews we etowedeue 37’ oe 
EOP Oe Ce POC ET On a ne ee 49’ 45’ 


An analysis of the five types of schools shows the poorest readers in the 
one- and two-teacher schools, the second poorest in the three- and four-teacher 
schools, the average in the small-town schools. The second best readers were 
found in the large-city school, and the best readers were in the training school. 

The investigation shows that comprehension in oral and silent reading 
varies with the individual; some pupils comprehend better when reading 
silently while others comprehend better when reading orally. There was a 
greater number, however, whose comprehension was higher when reading 
silently. The majority of the three hundred pupils made approximately the 
same score on oral as on silent reading. The good silent reader is usually a 
good oral reader. Those with higher mental ages are the best readers, but 
the increase in intellect does not cause a child to excel in either oral or in silent 
reading to the discredit of the other type of reading. 





*Test 1. Paragraph meaning reading tests. 


tTest 2. Word meaning reading test. 
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In the quartile having the lowest mental ages in grades three, five, and 
seven, the pupils comprehended more when reading orally. In the second 
lowest quartile in these three grades the pupils comprehended more when 
t1eading silently. In next to the highest quartile the pupils comprehended more 
when reading orally. In the quartile having the highest mental ages the pupils 
comprehended more when reading silently. 


Some of the children who were poor in silent reading had been taught 
little or no silent reading, and many who excelled in silent reading were in 
schools where that method of reading was emphasized. This, combined with 
other findings in this investigation, leads one to conclude that the compre- 
hension in oral and in silent reading may be modified by past training. 


In modern life, except when reading to entertain others, it is usually more 
practical and more convenient to read silently than to read aloud. 


Greater speed may be acquired in silent than in oral reading. A review of 
all factors involved in this study emphasizes the importance of training a child 
to read silently. 
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THE PRACTICAL ARTS AND CULTURE 


ARTHUR B. MAYS 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Matthew Arnold thought that to be cultured is “to know the best that has 
been thought and said in the world.” Huxley in commenting on that defini- 
tion remarked that, “It is the criticism of life contained in literatures.” But 
Huxley thought, that “After having learned all that Greek, Roman, and 
Eastern antiquity have thought and said, and all that modern literatures have 
to tell us, it is not self-evident that we have laid a sufficiently broad and deep 
foundation for that criticism of life which constitutes culture.” Thoreau, in 
a more vigorous manner, repudiates the hot-house method of developing cul- 
ture by exclaiming: “Give me a culture which imparts much muck from the 
meadows, and deepens the soil—not that which trusts to heating manures, 
and improved implements and modes of culture only.” And so it seems that 
culture involves a knowing about life, a comprehending criticism of life and 
a deep-rooted, luxurant, fruitful living of life. 


None is ever completely “cultured”; he can only be in the process of be- 
coming so. The word culture carries always the thought of digging, of 
fertilizing, of pruning and fruit bearing. Hence, cultural education must be 
an education designed not merely to teach something but to produce con- 
tinuous growth. Huxley spent much energy fighting a great battle with the 
classicists for a proper recognition of scientific knowledge in the program of 
school instruction. He won his fight and the victory was overwhelming; 
so much so, indeed, that the same danger he saw in a closed curriculum 
dominated by the classics has again arisen because of a curriculum containing 
both the classics and the sciences which is not freely receptive to other soil 
elements which may contribute to a yet finer growth. Among these is the 
study and understanding of the practical arts of civilization. 


Notwithstanding the many broadly conceived definitions of culture and 
cultural education which have appeared during the past two centuries, and 
the apparent acceptance of such definitions by students of education, the 
schools are yet cursed with a too narrow concept of culture. Seldom do the 
schools seem to give careful thought to the real meaning of cultural education. 
Definitions are rarely entirely satisfactory when applied to emotional states, 
attitudes of mind, spiritual qualities and the like. These things are real 
enough, but their boundries are not merely physical and hence they elude the 
customary measuring devices. Therefore, to describe such a thing as culture is 
a much more useful undertaking than to try to define it. And, to describe its 
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more noticeable aspects becomes a much simpler task when one does it by pic- 
turing a man of culture than when he attempts an abstract exposition. Let us, 
then, look at a cultured man, that is to say, a man who has achieved much cul- 
ture, and try to determine wherein he differs from an uncultured man. Doubt- 
less the quality of such a man which claims our attention immediately is that he 
knows more than the uncultured. He knows more about life and its setting, 
and his knowledge is not confined to surface appearances, it includes meanings, 
as well. He really sees the thing at which he looks. His mind being equipped 
with a rich store of associations, pours a great quantity of meaning over 
every new image, thought or experience which enters there. This enables him 
to maintain a well proportioned sense of values. ‘Temporary distortions of 
size do not easily deceive him with reference to real size. That is to say, he 
sees clearly, weighs accurately, and is adept in fitting parts into the whole. 
Again, this man has a cultivated, that is, a carefully educated, imagination. 
This possession gives him prophetic powers which other men do not have. 
He can project his understanding both backward and forward. The present 
does not imprison more than his body. He can reallv live the past and ex- 
perience the future, not fantastically as children d but with wisdom, under- 
standing and a finely balanced appreciation of values. Indeed, this is his 
chief distinction among men. The uncultured is utterly bound by present 
reality not only, but, because of his fatal myopia, he can not even see clearly 
what the present brings within the line of his vision. Hence, culture primarily 
involves understanding, and understanding is produced by the possession of 
facts which are properly related, and are played upon continually by the color- 
ful rays of an educated imagination. 

But the cultured man not only has something which other men lack, he is 
something which they are not. And because of what he is, he behaves 
differently. He is a sensitive man. He is poignantly aware of himself and 
all that is about him, and his awareness is discriminating. He distinguishes 
clearly among those things that please him, others which keenly delight and 
others, still, which fill him with joy. Many things, likewise, annoy him, 
others give pain and others, still, torture him. Because of this awareness, 
sensitiveness, and discrimination, and because, too, of his knowledge and 
understanding he is tolerant, generous, appreciative, never petty, always 
courteous and courageous. He is not easily surprised, and possesses his 
wealth of knowledge and power as one to the manner born. Such a maa is 
said to be a man of culture. There are, of course, degrees of culture, and the 
great work of “cultural” education is to lead the young to desire much culture, 
and to cause them to try to achieve it to the limit of their powers. That the 
schools rarely even seem to have any such purpose only emphasizes the great 
need of a scheme of education which more accurately aims at genuine culture. 

A high degree of culture, then, comes not merely from an appreciation of 
certain prescribed, conventional facts and experiences, but from understand- 
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ing and appropriately responding to the many phases of daily life. Moment 
by moment we are confronted with an amazingly complex series of ex- 
periences, all requiring understanding and intelligent response. The schools 
have erred in tacitly assuming that these experiences are limited to those as- 
pects of life which can appropriately be dealt with by words. The claims of 
the great areas of life requiring muscular skill and physical work have but 
slowly and reluctantly been recognized. There are many life situations which 
do not present themselves in the form of words, and the man of culture must 
also be able and ready properly to meet them as well as those which are verbal. 
To the extent to which he is limited to skill in successfully handling verbal 
situations he is to that degree lacking in breadth of culture. He needs both 
the knowledge and skill necessary to meet the manual, mechanical and techni- 
cal demands of modern life. Among such are the abilities to design, to con- 
struct, to assemble, to operate, to control, to adjust and to appreciate machines, 
tcols, devices and work,processes which characterize contemporary civilization. 
It is not enough to know by rote the scientific theories of the learned world, 
nor yet to understand them fully, but one needs also to know how to use 
them in the work, maiiit,;aance and improvement of life. Mr. J. B. S. 
Haldane, the English scientist, in an essay in a recent number of Harper’s 
Magazine, in contrasting the importance to history of Pasteur and Darwin, 
says: “Darwin’s intellectual achievement may have been as great as Pasteur’s, 
but so far it has only led to a change in fashionable beliefs which may not be 
permanent, while Pasteur’s has affected the whole structure of civilized 
society, and will probably go on doing so.” He then writes: “It is significant 
that Pasteur was not only a great thinker but a superb technician, a man of 
immense manual skill who invented a great deal of the complex technic by 
which substances can be kept free from microbes, and one kind of microbe 
can be grown without contamination by others. Bacteriological theory is 
largely the verbalization of this technic. Pasteur clearly thought a great deal 
with his hands, Darwin rather little.’ He was writing on the subject, “Is 
History a Fraud?”’, and concludes his essay by saying: “Historians have 
inevitably thought in terms of words. They have read many books and 
documents. They have often been great stylists like Gibbon and Macaulay. 
They have realized the power of words to move multitudes. They have not 
been manual workers, and have seldom realized that man’s hands are as 
important as and more specifically human than his mouth. Those intellectuals 
who have also been intelligent with their hands have mostly confined their 
writing to scientific and technical questions. Perhaps I ought to do so myself. 
But when I look at history, I see it as Man’s attempt to solve the practical 
problem of living. The men who did most to solve it were not those who 
thought about it, or talked about it, or impressed their contemporaries, but 
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those who silently and efficiently got on with their work.”* Here, then, we 
have a plea for cultured hands. Of course, there will be not less but more 
culture of intellect when it is associated with culture of the hands. The 
education which has its eyes toward complete living must provide for the 
training of muscles and nerve centers to do skillfully the technical, and 
practical work of daily life. This must be so, first, in order that the work of 
life gets done, and second, that a genuine culture will result. The best 
source of material for such an education is obviously the practical arts of the 
race. But merely to observe them and read about them and talk about them 


will not suffice. Youth must learn to work at them. In no other manner can 
hands acquire culture. 


Yet, merely to work at the practical arts is not enough. The working with 
the hands must somehow be vitally joined to reading, thinking, and talking. 
The work of the hands is educationally significant in the degree to which it 
is the outgrowth of the reading, thinking, and talking. Thus will come a 
kind of education that leads to genuine culture. 


The highest culture, then, produces more than mere understanding and 
criticism of life. It creates new and better conditions of life. Genuine 
culture is active and creative, and is not confined to any single medium of 
expression. Historically, culture has resulted chiefly from the creative work 
of hand-minded thinkers, as Mr. Haldane has suggested. And, it is reasonably 
certain that the culture of the future will not have a different origin. Hence, 
to insure cultural progress the hands must be taught to create the objects 
needed by an evolving humanity and dictated by a mind trained to see, 
interpret and utilize. So to educate hands and minds requires more than 
books. There must be the use of books, but there must also be the use of 
tools, machines, and raw materials necessary for the translation of ideas into 
physical things. Creative thinking becomes significant when it is translated 
into practical doing. 

The practical arts of the modern schools, rightly conceived and intelli- 
gently taught, can make a contribution of incalculable value to the perpetua- 
tion and growth of human culture. To teach only through spoken and 
written words is to deprive youth of a large share of the ingredients of genu- 
ine culture. To teach only by means of manual activity is to impose a like 
deprivation. The education most likely to produce a culture that is able to 
use the past as a means to interpretation and intelligent management of the 
present, and that is likely to lay foundations for a better future is that edu- 
cation which blends most skillfully the knowledge derived from books with 
the activities derived from the practical arts of the race. Such an education 
will produce many who will be able to “think with their hands.” 


*Haldane, J. B. S. Is History a Fraud? Harper’s Magazine. No. 964. September, 
1930. P. 478. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE MOB MOBILIZES 


Mob law is that concert of blind, unreasoning fury with which we seek 
to destroy the conventions and poises of civilization, having found them irk- 
some. It is, of course, a heritage from the old violent days when might 
and nothing else was right, when the weak was the proper prey of all the 
predatory forces that prowled. As we grow in the graces of civilized society, 
of Christianity, we come to see more clearly the protection which mankind 
finds in the due processes of law and order, in the exercise of social restraint, 
in the defense of the weak. But civilization and Christianity are such new 
influences that man in times of stress may tend to ignore their counsel. 
Always the beast lies in wait to spring. 


Such horrible experiences as war, or lynchings, or reigns of terror in any 
form are but manifestations of man’s inability to wield consistently that 
sober, poised, and just mind, which civilization has tried to give him. 


Just now, there are indications not yet alarming, but obvious, that a small 
group of the mobbists would like to lynch the public schools. There exists 
now a condition of great financial strain, and the schools cost money. They 
do not cost as much as tobacco or moving pictures, but they are by no means 
“free” schools. Further, it must be admitted that the schools were not un- 
mindful of the example set by business during those opulent years from 1924 
to 1929. They watered their stock some, too. So, it is neither possible nor 
desirable that in the process of deflation they should escape untouched. Even 
now, they have been punished out of all proportion for their prosperity dur- 
ing those fat years. Salaries are lower this year than at any time since the 
war, lower and more uncertain. Instances of arrears are known ranging 
from two to ten months. In some sections schools have not opened this year. 
In others they have opened, and closed. Literally tens of thousands of teach- 
ers are therefore unemployed. A considerable group of these are so unpre- 
pared to teach that their distress arouses only our personal sympathy. But 
there are many others in whose inactivity lies a sinister omen. 


“Declare a moratorium on the public schools for five years,” cries a 
southern legislator. Strange counsel in a country whose keystone is the 
public school. “Withdraw all public support from all schools above the 
secondary level” is the suggestion of another lawmaker. A group of teachers 
long unpaid besought the governor of the state to devise means of relief. 
There was more rhetoric than relief in his reply which concluded with the 
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assertion that the state would in all probability pay them finally, but that it 
was certainly under no legal obligation to do so. 


Public colleges in many states live each day in fear of what the next 
may develop. We, during the past decade, have been acutely college conscious, 
so much so that the cost of our public colleges has mounted rapidly, perhaps 
indiscreetly. At least there are those who would like to lead the mob against 
them. Public schools and public colleges are ordinarily weak politically. 
They have never conceived the building of political machines as their major 
mission. Also they know, or ought to know, that there is ultimately grave 
danger in excessive machine building. He that lives by the sword will die 
by it. The mob seeks the weak for its vengeance. Tumbrels are not fit 
vehicles for the strong. 


But we believe that this disquieting hour will pass, that the sober intelli- 
gence of the people will assert itself, that the mob will disperse; that schools 


and colleges will emerge, chastened surely, but wiser and better. Education 
Must Go On. A. 4. % 


EXAMINATION OR TRANSCRIPT 


The use of examinations, somewhat rejuvenated by the adjective compre- 
hensive, as the fundamental basis for college entrance or graduation, seems 
to be increasing nowadays somewhat at the expense of the system of credits 
based on attendance for stated periods of time at approved institutions. 


Dissatisfaction with transcript and residence credits is easy to understand, 
Requiring all students to acquire given amounts of “residence” and to take 
“required subjects” regardless of need or proficiency implies the refusal to 
accept genuine knowledge, culture, skill or understanding as of educational 
significance unless acquired through regular channels. Add to this a method 
of designating these regular channels which is far from scientific, and the 
dissatisfaction is explained. 


It is a little surprising, however, to find institutions returning whole- 
heartedly to a reliance upon examinations as the fundamental basis of credit, 
and doing so in the name of progress. One is reminded of Mr. Weller’s 
“mutton dressed like lamb.” Examinations were used before the system of 
transcripts was developed. The weaknesses and difficulties of these examina- 


tions, quite apparent when they were in general use, led directly to the growth 
of the system of credits. 


It may be well to remind ourselves that it is difficult to make and ad- 
minister just examinations, that it costs a great deal in both time and money 
to do so, that the results of examinations may be neither reliable nor valid, 
that the psychological stress on individuals taking examinations is frequently 
very great, and that “cramming” is a common concomitance of their use. 
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The use of examinations as a fundamental basis for credit has continued 
in England and continental Europe. Elaborate precautionary measures have 
developed to guard against some of the weaknesses of the entire examining 
process. The English universities are in reality huge examining institutions. 
The instruction is done by lecture, laboratory, or tutor, and the university 
gives the examination. Dissatisfaction with the English and continental 
examinations has been great enough to lead to searching study and general 
conferences. Yet our own institutions seem to be carrying us back to a use 
of examinations characteristic of the period before the rise of the English 
university. 


It is to be hoped that some educational force may arise, and that right 
soon, to give due consideration to factors of time, attendance on courses, 
quality and conditions of instruction, and examinations, as bases for certify- 
ing educational attainment. Somebody should tell the colleges now under 
what conditions credit by examination may be acceptable. It may be desirable 
that all credit granted on any basis other than definite class instruction should 
be certified by some agency other than the college, which has developed as 
teaching instrument. N. F. 





IN BRIEF 


IN DEFENSE OF MISS LINA AND HER LIKE 


We were to study Dickens for three weeks. The course was called the 
English Novel and the place was the graduate school of a famous academic 
university. The instructor, a young Oxonian fresh from England, began the 
work with the startling announcement that Dickens is dead and that Virginia 
Woolf and her group of experimenters have usurped his place, in the in- 
tellectual world at least. 


Day by day we listened fascinated to his brilliant diatribe. He read with 
masterly skill innumerable scenes so obviously absurd that even a dullard could 
perceive the shoddy lack of skill. The young women of Dickens, he said, are 
sawdust creatures (his favorite word for all girls and women. He called 
Tess, when we came to Hardy and Meredith, a “pathetic” creature and Diana 
a “glorious” one) ; his love scenes are always silly; he reiterates his boresome 
passages ; he is unable to tell a story; and he talks of himself too often. 


The instructor was not teaching, of course; he was building up a case, 
using his cleverness and his learning as a vicious weapon. He said nothing of 
Dickens’ gusto for life, or of his swift and honest pity. He did not mention 
the fact that no writer perhaps saw the terrible malignity of exploited and 
suffering childhood as did Dickens or exposed in such merciless prose the 
selfishness and pomposity of adulthood. Even the author’s incomparable 
genius for catching the mannerisms of people and by means of such foibles 
portraying their characters, was omitted. 


I have wondered often about that class and its results. Did any of the 
students ever again read Dickens? Or, on the other hand, did they read 
Virginia Woolf after listening to such excessive and rapturous eulogies be- 
stowed on her novels? Does personal criticism, I have asked myself, belong 
to the classroom, even in a graduate school ? 


Recently one of our high school boys with a flair for creative writing and 
for reading returned from his second year in college. As a senior he had 
surprised us by his admiration of and insight into Hardy. He read every 
novel and for a semester at least lived enthusiastically with the Wessex folk 
of that great novelist. Curious as to his reading life at the time I asked him 
about Hardy. A troubled look came on his face. He didn’t want to give up 
Hardy, he said, but after his English instructor had pointed out all the faults 
he just couldn’t respect the man. (The instructor probably has enriched his 
criticism now by reading Cakes and Ale.) No one had taken the place of his 
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former favorite; he wasn’t reading any longer; there was so much talk in his 
English classes about books and their authors that he had no zest for reading. 


The cause of his trouble may easily be seen. He was no longer encouraged 
to adventure among books. Instead of being led from Hardy to other novelists, 
his interest was killed. And he was wearied with an over-dose of critical 
analysis. 


Now let me tell you of another type of teacher of literature. C. Alphonso 
Smith in his biography of O. Henry dwells with almost passionate emphasis 
on the influence of an early teacher, Miss “Lina” Porter, who opened up for 
the embryo writer the world of good books. “She did not teach the history of 
literature, but she labored in season and out of season to have her pupils as- 
similate the spirit of literature.” She gathered the boys around her during the 
long recesses and, by careful selection, soon had them interested in some great 
book. She believed with all the intensity of her zealous soul that the love of 
good literature, like learning, is a rare privilege of the intelligent portion of 
the human race. And she made her boys feel the same way. 


“Miss Lina” was not a sentimentalist. The world in which she lived was 
a real and hard one. “She tempered justice,” says her eulogist, “if not with 
mercy, at least with rigid impartiality and hearty laughter.’ (The italics are 
my own.) So strong was her influence that long after the school had passed 
away and “Miss Lina” had gone to her rest, to have been soundly whipped 
by her was regarded in the little town as “a sort of spiritual bond of union, 
linking together the older citizens in a community of cutaneous experience for 
which they would not exchange a college diploma.” 


It was “Miss Lina” who brought the boy his first Dickens experience. She 
did not force him to read, with pedagogical threats if he failed to do so. She 
stimulated his interest by reading to him and the others extracts which she 
knew they would like. She did not realize, of course, that before her, sprawled 
out on the grass, was one who, coming fresh from his travail while still young 
as Dickens had done before him, was later to tell us with the same intensity 
of his master how mean is avarice and how much suffering human life may 
endure for the lack of ridiculously simple things. (His little six-dollar-a-week 
shopgirl longing for just one evening of gaiety, for example.) 


I have known many “Miss Linas.” Often I meet them with other names 
in biographies and letters. Sometimes they are men; quite often they have 
no connection with the school. Emerson’s Aunt Mary Moody, about whom 
he talked and wrote so often, was one. It was Aunt Mary Moody who, in 
the midst of family poverty and apparent hopelessness, fiercely answered a 
neighbor’s forlorn question as to why the Emerson boys were born by saying 
that they were born to be educated. It was she, too, who spurred them on, 
who scoffed bitingly at their little foibles, who would tolerate no weakness, 
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even that of sickness, and who held up to them, day after day, a rigid idealism 
of literature and life. Even the silvery and eloquent voice of Edward Everett 
was secondary to that of Aunt Mary Moody on the impressionable Ralph 
Waldo. 

Emerson himself, as revealed by Miss Louisa May Alcott in her Journal, 
possessed the happy facility of creating in young people a life-long love for 
good literature. It was he who brought Goethe to her and interested her in 
the best English poetry. 

More often I have met “Miss Lina” in my classes. The school boards are 
now looking with unkindly eyes at teachers without “new” degrees and are 
suggesting that such be acquired. So she is back in college. No longer young, 
she is living in a decade that loves youth too foolishly and trusts inexperience 
too naively. In her reactions to the new experience she reminds one of Henry 
James’s pathetic New England spinster, who, after years of skimping and 
eager anticipation, at last achieved a trip to Europe. She is eager and alert; 
she lives greedily, storing up, she says, “for her boys and girls.” With the 
degree in her possession she probably will go back to her small-town high 
school an even more dominant personality. 

“Miss Lina,” as you may see, is the antithesis of the instructor in English 
discussed in the beginning of this paper. In her literary relationship to her 
students she is never the critic. Being a person of abundant vitality, she 
possesses little cleverness. Cynicism and unkindness have no place in her 
make-up. She has but one purpose in teaching literature—that of opening 
up a wealth of thoughtful and happy experiences. She knows that, like the 
seeker for truth in the poem, one may listen endlessly to great argument and 
talk “about it and about,” whether it be a book or a writer, and come out of 
the same door as in one went. She would never be content with passing on an 
accumulation of literary tittle tattle. 

And then there is something else. “Her hearty laughter,” says her bi- 
ographer again, “quite often rang across the room.” 


Bert Rotier, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 





A NOTE ON THE VALIDITY OF STRONG’S VOCATIONAL 
INTEREST BLANK FOR CITY SUPERINTENDENTS 


There are at least two very apparent weaknesses in this analysis of which 
the reader should be cognizant from the very beginning. The first of these 
is the subjectivity of the criterion against which we must judge of the validity 
of the blank; and the second is the small number of cases involved, which 
necessarily makes for a large error of sampling and a low mathematical re- 
liability of all measures. Naturally, a study with two very obvious weaknesses 
of this type should not be the basis of many generalizations; but, to the con- 
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trary, it should be taken for exactly what it is worth. It is just one small 
analysis which needs to be thoroughly supplemented by several others in order 
for school men to know how practical or how useful is this tool for measuring 
certain personal and extra-academic qualifications of city school superin- 
tendents. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with this blank, it is divided 
into eight pages. The first page is one on personal history and the last is one 
for summary and tabulation. Eight tests are distributed through the remainder 
of the blank in the following order: Ia and Ib, Occupations ; II, Amusements ; 
III, School Subjects; IV, Activities; V, Peculiarities of People; VI, Order 
of Preference of Activities; VII, Comparisons of Interests between Two 
Items; VIII, Rating of Present Abilities and Chracteristics. In the main, the 
one taking the test is called upon to circle an L if he likes a particular point, 
an I if he is indifferent to it, or a D if he dislikes it. At random we may note 
that one expresses an opinion on such persons and things as the following: 
artist, carpenter, chemist, machinist, poet, poker, bridge, golf, vaudeville, 
“American Magazine,” arithmetic, music, philosophy, spelling, regular hours 
for work, making a speech, saving money, optimists, Negroes, people with 
gold teeth, men who use perfume, etc. For evaluating these responses Strong 
has developed twenty-three different scoring keys, each key representing a 
different occupation. Norms, then, have been established for these various 
occupations and letter ratings assigned. The score limits for these letter rat- 
ings for city school superintendents, determined from their particular scoring 
key, of course, as set up by Strong, are: 


A -—270 and up 


B+ —198-269 
B —119-197 
B— — 79-118 


C — 78 and below. 


In this study Dr. Dennis H. Cooke, of the department of School Admin- 
istration at Peabody College, at the request of the writer, very kindly consented 
to choose the ten men out of all the majors (approximately 120) in School 
Administration during the summer of 1931 who in his estimation would be 
most likely to succeed as city school superintendents, and, further, to choose 
the ten from the entire group who would be least likely to succeed as city school 
superintendents. Naturally no person can be an infallible judge in these matters, 
but Dr. Cooke’s judgments were made after ample opportunity to know the 
men personally and professionally through classes and seminars. Further- 
more, these judgments were rendered after careful study and deliberation. 
Again, almost any thoughtful person in this situation probably would be able 
to choose two small sub-groups of extremes which were actually and clearly 





It and the scoring key are available from the Stanford University Press, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, California. 
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differentiated, collectively at least, even though the particular validity of each 
specific judgment might be less than perfect. 

Statistically, if the Interest Blank is discriminating at all, it should be made 
to appear far more discriminating when called upon to differentiate between 
extreme groups than when applied in a random situation. In other words, the 
types of groups to which the blank was applied in this study should so accentuate 
the validity of the measure as to make for an actual exaggeration. If we can 
accept, as a working hypothesis, the idea of complete disparity or discon- 
tinuity of the sub-groups chosen; if, then, we realize that which should result 
statistically from an inter-group comparison of this nature, we may see the 
pertinency of the results which follow. 

The group which was selected at the upper extreme (10 most successful) 
will be known as the plus (or +) group and the other as the minus (or —) 













































































Test Groups MEAN STAND. STAND. Megan’ /|STAND.ERROR 
Deviat. |Error Mean) Dire. DIFFERENCE 
+ 33.4 26 .34 8 .33 
Ia + 8.9 12.56 
oo 24.5 29 .69 9.39 
- 38.3 20.74 6.56 
Ib + 1.8 11.38 
a 36.5 31.08 9.29 
27 .6 8.44 2.67 
II + .8 4.49 
— 26.8 11.42 3.61 
a 34.1 21.76 6.88 
III — 9.1 Ps | 
—_— 43.2 10.99 3.48 
oe 57.2 20.50 6.48 
IV + 4.0 9.02 
— 53.2 19.87 6.28 7 
+ 27 .9 13.13 4.15 
V 0.0 6.05 
— 27 .9 13.92 4.40 
+ 16.1 18.83 5.32 
VI +12.1 8.26 
— 4.0 19.97 6.3? 
+ 42.3 14.88 4.71 
VII + 1.8 7.33 
— 40.5 17.74 5.61 
+ 84.4 31.10 9.83 
VIII +28 .2 14.46 
— 20.2 33 .56 10.61 
+ 325 .3 86.28 27.29 
Total +48.5 40.70 
— 276.8 95.19 30.19 
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group. In the accompanying table is a summary of the results for the two 
groups. 


Even a casual review of the table makes it appear quite manifest that the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank could not make a satisfactory discrimination 
between these two groups, either as regards total score or as regards the score 
on any one of the sub-tests. It is true that we should not place too much 
emphasis upon the standard errors of the means and differences, all of which 
are quite largely due to the fact that any standard error is directly dependent 
upon the square root of the number of cases involved. Thus, when these 
cases are few in number as in this study the resulting error must be relatively 
large. If, then, we waive this mathematical test of the significance of the 
differences, a test which proves each to be thoroughly unreliable statistically, 
we can analyze the table logically and see that the differences are neither 
appreciable in size nor consistent in direction. It would appear that Test VIII, 
taken by itself, is a more discriminating measure than all the other tests com- 
bined. Further analysis shows that 20% of the plus group had scores below 
the mean of the minus group and 10% of the minus group’s scores were above 
the plus group’s mean in this test. Rather strikingly, the total score, which 
through a cumulative process should be the most discriminating part of the 
test, actually does not differentiate between the two groups as well as does Test 
VIII by itself. Thirty per cent of the minus group’s total scores are in excess 
of the plus group’s mean, and 30% of the plus group’s total scores are below 
the minus group’s mean. 


Test V is seen to have no discriminative value in this situation, since the 
mean scores of the two groups are identical. Test III actually has something 
of a negative value here since the minus group made more satisfactory re- 
sponses, on the average, as judged by Strong’s key, than did the plus group. 


According to Strong’s letter grades, the plus group contains 7 A’s and the 
minus group 6 A’s; the plus group has 2 B-+-’s; the minus group has 2; the 
plus group has a B and so does the minus group; the plus group has no B— 
or C grades and the minus group has one B— grade. The highest score made 
was 428 by a plus man; the next highest score was 427 by a minus man; the 
lowest score, 94, was made by a minus man; the next to the lowest score, 161, 
was made by a plus man. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. This study at the most is no more than symptomatic of certain possible 
conditions. 

2. Strong’s norms for city superintendents were determined with only 193 
cases. Undoubtedly this is too small a number to enable him to es- 
tablish adequate standards. 
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3. It would appear that the norms are purely quantitative and not qualita- 
tive. They state that which a group of superintendents did do, not that 
which a group should do. 

4. If subsequent studies tend to verify this one, it would appear that this 
blank and key in their present state can never have any practical value in 
assisting city school boards in their selections of superintendents or in 
aiding professors or teacher placement bureaus, college or commercial, 
in selecting men who are properly adapted to ~~ superintendencies. 


Paut L. Boynton, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


A STATISTICAL STUDY OF TEACHERS’ MARKS 


Perhaps no factor in our school program needs to be given greater con- 
sideration for improvement than that of teachers’ marks. Numerous statistical 
studies have proved that in most cases the marks given by teachers to pupils 
in all levels of school achievement are highly subjective and therefore are very 
unreliable. In an effort to improve local standards and to measure results 
objectively, a statistical study has been made of the marks given by the teachers 
in Western Carolina Teachers College (formerly Cullowhee State Normal 
School) for six consecutive years, and the results have been carefully tabulated 
in unpublished reports for the President’s files. These investigations have 
been carried on in connection with courses in Tests and Measurements and 
have been participated in by groups of students enrolled in these courses. It 
is the purpose of this article to give the condensed findings of these studies 
and to suggest certain recognized benefits derived from them. 

In order that these consecutive studies might prove more readable and 
helpful, an individual graph was prepared annually for each instructor studied, 
showing the distribution curve of marks given for the entire year (four 
quarters), together with a superimposed theoretical distribution. At special 
meetings of the faculty called by the president of the college, these studies 
were presented and graphs exhibited for examination and discussion. The 
growing interest and whole-hearted co-operation of the members of the faculty 
in these investigations have resulted in noticeable gains in standardizing our 
marking system. 

In keeping with the best practice, the marking system of the college was 
changed with the beginning of the 1928-29 session from three to four passing 
marks, and the normal curve of 3, 22, 50, 22, and 3 per cent was adopted by the 
faculty members themselves to serve as a general guide in distributing marks 
in large numbers over significant periods of time. This standard has never 
been interpreted to apply to single classes or small groups, and in no case has 
its acceptance been insisted upon or required. It has been recognized rather 
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as a helpful guiding principle for mutual benefit. In many cases the number 
of marks given by an instructor has been too small to justify critical comparison 
with the normal distribution curve. 

Summary of Facts——Below is a brief summary of the total per cent dis- 
tribution of marks given by years from 1924-25 through 1929-30. It should 
be understood that these per cents are not altogether comparable from year to 
year due to an increasing and changing personnel of faculty as well as to 
change in the marking system itself as mentioned above. Prior to 1928-29, D 
was not a passing mark, but was distinguished from an F in that it might be 
changed to a passing mark upon the completion of extra assignments. The 
per cents thus recorded in the D column of this report prior to 1928-29 include 

only those marks that remained permanently below passing. 








Numbers of Total Per Cents 
Year Instructors Marks F's D’s Ce B’s A’s 
1924-25 15 4,051 2.4% 5.1% 25.6%  °41.2% 25.7% 
1925-26 15 3,885 2.0% 5.0% 31.5% 45.6% 15.9% 
1926-27 14 3,050 6% 1.1% 28.4% 48.9% 21.0% 
1927-28 14 4,603 2.2% 6% 35.9% 43.2% 18.1% 
1928-29 28 5,782 2.8% 16.2% 41.6% 32.47% 7.0% 
1929-30 39 6,547 2.2% 15.3% 46.19% 30.9% 5.5% 





The above table shows that the per cent of A’s given in the institution has 
been reduced from 25.7 in 1924-25 to 5.5 in 1929-30 and that the total per 
cent of A’s and B’s combined has been reduced from 66.9 to 36.4 for 
the same years. It may be noted also that the total per cent of C’s (thought 
of as the average group) has increased from 25.6 in 1924-25 to 46.1 in 








Instructor X: 


Year Total Marks F’s D’s C’s B’s A’s 
1924-25 344 3.0% 5.0% 21.0% 30.0% 41.0% 
1925-26 471 2.0% 1.0% 25.0% 37.0% 35.0% 
1926-27 195 0% 0% 35.0% 38.07% 27.0% 
1927-28 2389 0% 1.7% 34.9% 43.3% 20.1% 
1928-29 303 2.3% 14.5% 47.5% 33.0% 2.7% 
1929-30 398 2.7% 24.0% 44.7% 24.1% 4.5% 

Instructor Y: 

Year Total Marks F's D’s C’s B’s A’s 
1924-25 423 0% 3.0% 16.0% 44.0% 37.0% 
1925-26 471 4% 4.6% 37.0% 37.0% 21.0% 
1926-27 417 0% 0% 5.8% 53.9% 403% 
1927-28 600 3% 0% 13.0% 48.0% 38.7% 
1928-29 516 8% 13.5% 44.0% 34.7% 7.0% 
1929-30 386 2.5% 21.8% 45.9% 26.9% 2.9% 

Instructor Z: 

Year Total Marks F’s D’s C’s B’s A’s 
1924-25 211 0% 5.0% 30.0% 37.0% 28.0% 
1925-26 251 3.0% 11.2% 32.3% 37.9% 15.6% 
1926-27 155 0% 3.9% 45.1% 33.0% 18.0% 
1927-28 148 4.0% 3.0% 42.0% 40.0% 11.0% 
1928-29 266 5.6% 24.4% 44.0% 22.6% 3.4% 


1929-30 270 45% 19.3% 433% 27.4% 5.5% 
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1929-30. A comparison of these respective annual distributions will show a 
rather consistent trend toward the accepted theoretical curve with marked 
gains in the last two years after the adoption of four passing marks. 


In order to show more specifically the evidence of a gradual conformity 
toward the accepted standard of the normal distribution curve in marking, 
the distributions of per cents of marks by three typical instructors are pre- 
sented for the six years covered in this report. 


Instructor X has reduced the 41 per cent of A’s given in 1924-25 to 4.5 
per cent in 1929-30, while the per cent of C’s has been increased from 21 to 
44.7 in the same period of time. Also the per cent of A’s and B’s combined 
has been decreased from 71 to only 28.6. Similar changes are noted for In- 
structor Y. Thirty-seven per cent of A’s has reduced to 2.9 per cent, while 
81 per cent of A’s and B’s combined has dropped to 29.8 per cent. The per 
cent of C’s has changed from 16 to 45.9. The distributions for Instructor Z 
show slightly less change with definite trend toward the normal curve. It is 
significant that the average per cent of F’s (failures) for the three above in- 
structors in 1929-30 is 3.2, or slightly above the standard set in the adopted 
theoretical curve, while the average per cent of A’s shows still slight advance 
with 4.3 for the same year. 


Conclusions —The facts herein presented seem to warrant a few con- 
clusions and observations : 


First, the yearly per cent distributions of marks in Western Carolina 
Teachers College have shown a rather definite trend from 1924-25 to 1929-30 
toward the accepted normal standard. 


Second, the adoption of four passing marks in 1928-29 has made the local 
distribution of marks more comparable to the normal curve. 


Third, the per cent distributions of marks for the separate instructors X, 
Y, and Z show decided trends towards conformity to the normal curve during 
the six years covered in this report. 


Fourth, the mutual adoption of a theoretical curve as a general guide and 
the yearly analysis of individual distributions of marks have aided materially 
in standardizing the marking system in our local institution. 


Fifth, continued analysis and sympathetic co-operation are needed to effect 
further standardization of our local teachers’ marks. 


C. H. ALLEN, 
Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina. 























THE NEW BOOKS ON OUR SHELVES 


[The reviews, most of them signed, are by appropriate members of the Faculty of 
GrorcE Peasopy CoLLEGE For TEACHERS. Our limited space necessitates concise notices— 
brief, pointed, thoughtful comments, without elaboration. ] 


Fact and Story Readers. Book Three. By Henry Suzzatto, Georce E. FREELAND, 
KATHERINE L. McLAucHLIn, AND Apa M. Skinner. New York: American Book 
Company, 1930. Pp. 3 + 261 
This book is a combination of fact and fancy that is interestingly written and 

mechanically good. M. R. 


Education and Racial Adjustment. Report of Peabody Conference on Dual Education 
in the South. Atlanta: Executive Committee of the Conference, 1931. Pp. 78 
A brief report of a conference attended by representatives from thirty-four institu- 
tions of higher learning in the South, the purpose of which was consideration of the 
opportunity and obligation of colleges and public schools in the field of race relations— 
Contains a report of a survey of what is now being done as well as outlines of race 
relations courses now being offered and other suggestive materials. - UWI 


The Lesson Assignment. By Witttam G. Carr AND JoHN Waace. California: Stan- 

ford University Press, 1931. Pp. v + 98. 

A stimulating discussion of the crucial importance of the assignment, descriptive of 
present practices with helpful suggestions for the improvement of this necessary feature 
of effective instruction. The treatment is general without application to types of teaching 
or divisions of school systems. . We 


The Administration of the International School Correspondence of the Junior Red 
Cross. By Everett Baxter Sackett. New York City: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Pp. 11 + 127. 

A very comprehensive, yet in the main superficial, study of the international school— 
correspondence fostered by the Junior Red Cross. 


Progressive Teaching in Secondary Schools. By Etuswortu Cotiincs. Indianapolis: 

The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1931. Pp. xvi + 528. 

Mr. Collings gives a comprehensive picture of purposeful activity as the basis of all 
teaching procedure. He presents a teaching formula for the project method which is 
outstanding in its provision for increasing perfection. A method of measuring achieve- 
ment is presented in keeping with the basis of pupil activity. Concrete illustrations of 
the procedures discussed and tools to be used add value to the content. Although this 
book warrants re-editing for improvement of style, sentence structure, diction, and 
terminology, its content marks it as one of the worthwhile additions to educational 
information. W. E. 


Introduction to the Psychology of the Classroom. By CHartes EtmMer Howey. Boston: 

D. C. Heath and Company, 1930. Pp. xiii + 255. 

The topics usually treated in texts on educational psychology are found in this 
book. While the reviewer was disappointed in finding very little material on the 
Psychology of the Classroom, the book is well written and the material is as new 
as is usually found in such texts. S. C. G. 


Young Prince Hubert. By Siwney Batpwin. Evanston: Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. 230. 
A story of feudal days, interesting, well written, and with good illustrations. This 
is a distinct addition to good literature for boys of the intermediate grades. N. F 


Child Psychology. By Joun B. Morcan. New York: Richard R. Smith, 1931. Pp. 

vii + 474. 

This book is unique among “child psychologies” in that it omits much of the 
material on genetics and physiology usually found in such texts. The book is based 
on the most recent findings of psychological research and for that reason is of value 
as a text in child psychology. 
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Careers. By Water J. GreENLEAF. Washington: Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
~- ment of the Interior, 1931. 
This is a series of informational leaflets on various professions for counselling and 


advising high school and college students. This series, which will eventually number 
thirty-nine leaflets, now consists of the following: 


No. 5—Law. No. 12—Electrical Engineering. 
No. 6—Medicine. No. 13—Mechanical Engineering. 
No. 7—Dentistry. No. 14—Pharmacy. 

No. 8—Journalism. No. 15—Nursing. 

No. 9—Librarianship. No. 16—Forestry. 

No. 10—Architecture. No. 17—Music. 

No. 11—Civil Engineering. No. 18—Veterinary Medicine. 


Each of these contain such valuable information as preliminary education required, 
length of training period, institutions offering training, and student budgets. 


Prize Stories of 1931—O. Henry Memorial Award. Edited by BLancue Cotton Wi- 
LiAMS. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1931. 
Pp. xxix + 392. 

This is the thirteenth volume of this series, and includes eighteen stories published 
from July, 1930 throught May, 1931. The first four stories are the ones which re- 
ceived prizes, and the remaining fourteen complete the group selected for final considera- 
tion in making the awards. The divergent opinions of the judges concerning these 
stories embolden one to express the belief that some of them are of little real worth, 
thought the collection as a whole is noteworthy. 


The Museum Comes to Life. By MaripeLtLte CorMACK AND WILLIAM P. ALEXANDER. 
New York: American Book Company, 1931. Pp. 207. 
A series of imagined conversations of a meadow mouse with the stuffed animals in 
a museum. These talks give a great deal of information about the animals. The illus- 
trations are helpful. This book is particularly suitable for the intermediate grades. 


Toby Chipmunk. By Marcaret J. McEtroy anno Jessica O. Younc. New York: 

American Book Company, 1931. Pp. 74. 

An interesting story for first grade supplementary reading. The vocabulary is care- 
fully chosen, and the illustrations in color are plentiful and good. + 
Careers in the Making. Edited by Iona M. R. Loci. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1931. Pp. xviii + 393. 

A series of excerpts from biographies of modern Americans. This book is ad- 


mirable for high school pupils, both as a source of personal inspiration and as a part of 
a desirable background for a guidance program. N. F. 


Fact and Story Readers—Book Eight. By Henry Suzzaipo, Grorce E. FREELAND, 
KATHERINE L. McLAUGHLIN AND Apa M. SkinNER. New York: American Book 
Company, 1931. Pp. 496. 

An excellent selection of reading material of real interest and significance to upper 
grade or junior high school children. There are stories, articles, essays and poems, most 
of them modern, and none of them trite. The study helps are brief but suggestive. 

N. F. 

The World We Live In. By Gertrup— Hartman. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1931. Pp. viii + 357. 

A remarkable reference book for elementary grade work in history. The point of 
view is modern, as indicated by such chapter headings as “Man the Inventor,” “The 
World Learns to Read,” and “From Wires to Wireless.” The style is clear and the 
illustrations excellent, ‘This selective survey of history deserves a place in every 
elementary school library, and many children will want it for their personal shelves, 


Henry Barnard On Education. By Joun S. Brusacner. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1931. Pp. ix + 298. 


This book presents an array of Barnard’s choicest educational concepts, so arranged 
and interpreted as to give with most compactness a survey of his educational doctrines. 


L. C. 
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Storyland. Books four, five and six. Edited and graded by Crauptra M. Parker, 
MarGARET FreE, Harriett Taylor TREADWELL AND L. W. Raper. Evanston: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1931. 

A revision and enlargement of the Free-Treadwell series of readers. The well 
known classics of the older series have been retained and much has been added from 
modern literature for children. The series aims definitely at the development of an 
appreciation of literature. The grading is very carefully done and the illustrations and 
general make-up are excellent. 


An Annotated Bibliography on the Methodology of Scientific Research as Applied to 

Education. By A. S. Barr AND Maset Rupisitt. Madison: Bulletin of the Bureau 

of Educational Research, University of Wisconsin, 1931. 

An exceedingly helpful bulletin for those engaged in Educational Research and in 
teaching others to do such work. The methods stressed are statistical, experimental, 
causal, and special application. The authors call attention to the fact that methods of 
historical and philosophical research are not included. 


The Unit Mastery Arithmetic. By Joun C. Stone anp CuirForp N. Mis. New 

York: Benj. H. Sanborn and Company, 1932. Pp. iii + 493. 

Published in three books to cover the entire elementary school period, primary, 
intermediate, and advanced. 

The purpose of the book is designed to make arithmetic easy to learn, and easy 
to teach, the work for each year being divided into ten units, each of which develops 
closely related skills. 

The most attractive feature of this arithmetic is that it is written for children, 
in the language of children, and adapted to the interests, activities and needs of children. 

Ee. C. 
A Child’s Third Number Book. Part Two. By Saut Bapaneés. New York: Mac- 

millan Company, 1931. Pp. vii + 141. 

A continuation of the first and second number books of this series, being based 
upon the psychological principle that the child must grasp the number series and the 
decimal system in securing an adequate conception of number. 

Illustrative material unusually attractive. ». FC. 


A Personnel Study of Negro College Students. By Amsrose Cativer. New York City: 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. iii + 146. 

The results of a study of certain social, economic, academic, intellectual, and 
cultural background factors of 459 college students in relation to their subsequent 
college achievement and careers. 

Conclusion : Certain background factors seem to have a definite influence on sub- 
sequent achievement in college, while other background factors appear to have little 
effect on certain subsequent college activities. |? A; 


Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service. By Leo Martin CHAMBERLAIN. Lexington: 

University of Kentucky, 1931. Pp. 10 + 210. 

This is a report of a study of thirty public junior colleges in the middle west. It 
deals with housing, equipment, and administrative problems. The physical plant is 
related to enrollment, curriculum, and organization. Tentative principles and standards 
have been set up for physical plant facilities. Re ee Ee 


Secondary Education in the United States. By Wituiam A. Smits. New York: 

Macmillan Company, 1932. Pp. v + 429 

This is rather a good over-view of the secondary school. After presenting a 
splendid history background and comparative study of the secondary school of other 
countries, the author handles such topics as: the scope and functions of secondary 
education; characteristics and needs of secondary school pupils; scientific curriculum- 
making and practice; the junior high school; trends in the senior high school and 
junior college; and extra-curricular activities. b B= 








Experienced TEACHERS our SERVICE Is NATION-WIDE 
placement au- 
thorities in AGENCY 
charge of ev- 
ery phase of 

educational activity. Our Lah includes positions from college executives to primary and kin- 


dergarten teachers. Excellent librarians, secretaries, teachers of physical education and home 
economics are on our lists. Write for information. Address 847 Steger Bldg., Chicago, I 














BIG THINGS 


Note how the Wilmette 
Public Schools maintain 
modern equipment... 
and do it economically 


Mr. J. Robb Harper is superintendent of the Wilmette, 
Ulinois, Public School System — comprising 4 schools with a 
total of 52 classrooms. 

Mr. Harper, with a full realization that his schools, to keep 
step with teaching progress must provide modern, efficient 
equipment, has established an annual improvement program 
that has been highly successful. 


Mr. Harper says: 

“My budget has always carried an item for New 
Developments, so that the Wilmette Public Schgols 
can maintain their high standards in offering modern 
schooling with modern equipment. With a full reali- 
zation that good health is vital to the pupils’ progress 
we have almost without variation applied 50% of 
our New Developments appropriation to a program 
of reseating. Thus each year a number of rooms are 
brought up to the most efficient seating standards 
with American Universal Movable Desks. So that 
each year some of our classrooms are made new, and 
the penalties of obsolete seating are eliminated. For 
a relatively small annual expenditure in comparison 
to the total cost of education, we are enabled to 
give our students seating that is posturally correct 
and a definite aid to their health and efficiency.” 


To meet diminishing income, where new school building 
may not be possible, your school can be renewed 
economically and brought up to standard by con- 





servative investment in reseating. 


American Seating Co 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, Churches and Public Auditeriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


t 
' 


can be accomplished with 
LIMITED school budgets 


) 





For Your Reseating Program 
— Investigate American Uni- 
versal Desks — Now! 


When you reseat your classrooms — one 
room or every room—be sure you obtain 
the greatest VALUE for your appropriation. 
Install seating that is recognized for its 
contribution to pupil health and efficiency 
as well as a a product from every 

iewpoint of the work hip and mate- 
ployed in its tion. 

The American Universal Desk is scientifically designed 
to induce good posture—to make erect sitting natural 
aod comfortable — to prevent aa which crowds 
vital organs. It has features chat definitely assist ia si 
conservation — and other imp imp 
the physical and meatal welfare of the student. Years of 

‘ and scientific research are behind it. The de- 
facts are yours for the asking. 














Free Classroom Posture Poster 
and AutthoritativeSeating Book- 


lets (They contain no advertising) 


Send the coupon ...and we will mail you 
free a three-color posture poster, size 
17% by 25 inches which shows children 
why they should sit erect. Teachers, prin- 
cipals or superintendents will be sup- 
plied with ee for each classroom 
00 request. With them, too, any of the 
following authoritative, instructive and 
interesting booklets: “Essentials of Hy- 
gienic Seating’, which shows what con- 
stitutes good and bad posture, the relation of seating w 
posture, adjustment of seats, desks, and lighting and 
seating arrangements .. . “Ideals and Standards of Claw 
room Seatmg", covering the essentials of good seating 
and the grade distribution of school desk sizes .. . “The 
Relation of Posture to Tuberculosis”... The Buying of School 
Equi ”... and “Forty Years of School Seating.” Please 
use the coupon indicating the booklets you wish 
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AMERICAN SEATING Company (P. E, 3) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN: 


Pa Pigose seed me, FREE. « copy of your Pomurs Pomes. Also free copes of 


. (__ ) Number of classrooms. 
(Cladscace here whether you are Superintendent, Principal or Teacher) 
C Esseauals of Hygienic Seating $=). The Relation of Posture to Tuberculons 
© Ideals and Standards of Classroom Seaung 
O The Buying of School Equ:ipmen Q Forty Years of School Sesues 

















PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 150 Third Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessce 
SCHOOL & OFFICE SUPPLY CO., 214 South Gay Street, Knoxville, Tennessee 
T. H. PAYNE CO., Chattanooga, Tennessee 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Check List Materials for Public School Building Specifications. By Lee Byrne. New 
York City: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. v + 195. 
This extended check list is intended for the use of specification writers in organizing 
school building specifications and for school officials in checking specifications for 
completeness. x. L. By 


Teachers’ Manual for English Composition II. By May McKrrrickK AND MARIETTA 

Hype West. New York: American Book Company, 1931. Pp. iii + 87. 

A compact and practical manual designed to accompany the authors’ English Compo- 
sition II. A modification of the contract plan is used in that exercises are furnished for 
A, B, and C groups. A list of minimal essentials gives definiteness to the year’s work. 

S. B. R. 


Third Year Latin. By Harry E. WepeEck. 
1931. Pp. iii + 410. 
The outstanding features of this book are the varied and interesting selections 
from a large number of authors and the stress laid on the comprehension of the text. 
it contains a full grammatical appendix and exercises in writing Latin. C. Ac-F, 


Scenery. By Haron Hetvenston, Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1931. Pp. 
ix : 

A well-illustrated manual of scene design. 

working with the Little Theatre and school stage. 


Evidence of the Need of Education for Efficient Purchasing. 
New York City: Columbia University, 1931. Pp. iii + 109. 
A study of buying problems confronting consumers of clothing and home-furnishings 
in New York City. The material was gathered by the author through personal inter- 
views, questionnaires, inquiries contained in letters written to woman’s magazines and 
through personal exeperience as a purchasing adviser. The study showed very strongly 
the need for education in buying among adult consumers, students and salespeople. 
M. L. N. 


New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 


A very helpful book to the producer 
G. S. D. 


By VeLMA PHILLIPS. 














The New | 
The Old Order 


Our 


The social significance of business adds 
romance and understanding to its study. 

The evolution of the philosophy of prep- 
aration for business and the evolution of 
fundamental materials are resulting in a new 
type of education that prepares for life as 
well as for business. Examine 


General Business Science 
By Jones, Bertechi and Holtsclaw 
It intrigues the children, pleases the teach- 
er and carries the endorsement of our 
leaders in education and in business. 





Write Our Nearest Office for 
Complete Information, 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 
New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto Lendon Sydney 
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Advertisers 


Are 


YOUR FRIENDS 





‘PATRONIZE THEM 
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—Business Manager 
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Motion Pictures and Lantern Slides for Elementary Visual Education. By H. Emmett 
Brown AND Joy Birp. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 1931. } 
Pp. vii + 105. 
This volume answers a definite need of administrators and teachers who use visual 
materials in elementary school work. The book presents a selected bibliography on the 
use of lantern slides and motion pictures, listing slides, pictures, and strip films with 
evaluations of each. The arrangement is according to elementary school subjects and 
by topics. 
Mathematics for Junior High School Teachers. By W. L. Scoaar. Richmond: John- 
son Publishing Company, 1931. Pp. xiii + 439. 
A good book for the library of a teacher of Junior High School mathematics. 
L. W. 
Pupil Adjustment in the Modern School. By Crecite Wuire Fremminc. New York 
City: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. Pp. 
v. + 94. 
This book indicates how the program of studies can be adapted to meet the needs ) 
of each boy and girl; and how to integrate the interest and activities of the teaching 
staff to overcome the difficulties revealed for a given group or for individual children. 


This is a very helpful book, but a rather sketchy treatment of the entire field of : 

pupil adjustment. > a. & 

Circles and Squares. Book Two. By MarcurriTeE MARGUART AND JEAN T. MITCHELL. 
Yonkers-On-Hudson, New York: World Book Company, 1931. Pp. iii + 80. ' 
A cut-and-dried presentation of the kind of prespective which is no longer considered 

a part of present-day art education. e ' 


New Progressive Road to Reading, Book Three. By Grorcine Burcum., Wu.tiaM L. 
Errincer, Encar Duss SHIMER AND NATHAN Peyser. Newark: Silver, Burdett i 
and Company, 1930. Pp. 208. 

A happy combination of facts, fancy, and mythology interestingly written. M. R. 
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N INTRODUCTION 
TO BUSINESS 


The newest of the new, by the most 


practical and experienced authors in ARTer CRAFT <2 fv 
this field. Sound, interesting and in- PORTFOLIOS 


tensely practical. A new approach, ‘ : a | 
coordinating the factsof business with Each Portfolio contains a minimum of || | 


; oe forty selected art projects containing 
the business of living. All new devel- several hundred ideas and employing 











Published By 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPAN 


opments in business procedure. various art mediums. 
Abundant provisions for character No. 1 - Lower Grades 
building. Budget of Business Forms No. 2 - Upper Grades 

‘ ’ . No. 3 - Advanced Grades 
now ready; Teacher’s Manualin prep- 


Send for this wealth of helpful ideas. 


aration. Write for brochure contain- $1.00 per Portfolio or $3.00 for set. || | 


ing acomplete chapter from the book. 





















THE AMERICAN| \{'} CRAYON COMPANY t 


SOME OFFS 4N® Factouins 802.302 Haves sve. SANOUsAT. ome 
naw tenn cove 900 swe avERVe 
# SIDNEY G. GILBREATH, Sou. Mgr. | tan mance em vase 


FEAAS SANTA FE SUTLBERG 
424 West Peachtree St., N. W. Atlanta 
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Laboratory Furniture 
for Every Need 


There are over 300 pieces of furni- 
ture for chemistry, physics, biology, 
general science, home economics, 
manual training, drawing and art, 
illustrated and described in the Shel- 
don catalog. 


Whether your school is large or 
small—you'll find Sheldon furniture 
to meet your requirements. And it 
is furniture that has been tried, tested 
and approved by over 18,000 schools 
and colleges. 


lf you need laboratory furniture, be sure to 
get the Sheldon proposition before you buy. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Laboratory Furniture Specialists for 
Thirty Years 











of educational 
developments in modern teaching 
methods, Nystrom publications are 
edited to fit in exactly with the 
workbook, unit fusion, problem- 
project and visual education plan 
of teaching. 


abreast 


Always 


If you teach or direct the teaching 
of Geography, send us your name 
and address. We will send you 
interesting literature without cost. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
School Maps, Globes, and Charts 


3333 ELsToN AVE. Cuicaco, IL. 


























Weber-Costello 
Company 
Blackboard Specialists for Fifty Years 
Cuicaco HeEIcHTs, ILLINOIS 


Makers of 


STERLING LIFELONG 
BLACKBOARD 


VELVASTONE 
OLD RELIABLE HYLOPLATE 
GLOBES, MAPS 
ERASERS AND CRAYON 


55 DisTRIBUTOR WAREHOUSES ASSURE 
You IMMEDIATE SERVICE. 
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COLORED CHALK 
CRAYONS 


B. & S. Colored Chalk Crayons is 
another well known Gold Medal prod- 
uct. Soft and smooth in texture 
with a wide range of brilliant colors, 
they are available in a number of 
grades in varying degrees of inten- 
sity. Packed in gross boxes in solid 
colors or any assortment as desired. 
Standard packing contains 16 colors. 


Binney & Smith Co. 


Makers of Gold Medal Products 
41 East 42nNp STREET, NEw YorK 


Crayola Drawing Crayon, Perma Pressed 
Crayon, An-Du-Septic Dustless Crayon, 
Anti-Dust Blackboard Crayon, Atlantic 
White Chalk Crayon, B. & S. Colored 
Chalk Crayon, Artista Water Colors, 
Artista Poster Show Card Colors. 

















PARIS SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, Tennessee Distributors 






























George Peabody College 


for Teachers 


-08O) B- Oro 


Where More Than 35,000 Teachers and 
Administrators Have Been Trained 


for Educational Leadership 


eB -Grmo-- 


1932 
Spring Quarter: 


First Term: March 23-April 30 
Second Term: May 2-June 7 


Summer Quarter: 
First Term: June 8-July 16 
Second Term: July 18-August 26 


es: O *@mo- 


By entering at the beginning of the second 
term of the Spring Quarter, May 2nd, and 
remaining through the Summer Quarter, 
August 26th, a full semester's work may 
be completed. 
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Write the Recorder for Catalogue 


“er: "Oro 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 














